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THE COMPLETE 
FULLBACK 


NICK PIETROSANTE 
OF THE LIONS 




The Scandinavian knit: very in, 


Robert Bruce knits the brisk, bright pullover for boys with a brilliant 
jacquard accent and a non-stop stamina. Where does it get its 
vitality? From 100 % "Orion"* acrylic fiber. Which also gives these 
sweaters their zesty colors, perfectly defined design, easy give and take— won- 
derful lightweight warmth. And their shape doesn't change in the washing 
or the wearing. (Whoever heard of blocking the sweater of "Orion"!) 
Left: zip yoke, in black, blue, brown, red, white. 8 - 12 , about $9.98; 
14-20, $12.95; S. M. L., $15.95. Right: V-neck pullover; black, 
blue, brown, white, Cambridge. 812, about $7.98; 14-20, $9.98; S. M. L., 
$11.95. Matching caps, $1.98. Available at fine stores. 



very “Orion’’ 


i 
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Gifts for Everyone Who Loves the Out-of-Doors 


A Automatic-5 Shotguns Available in 12, 16, 
20 and 3" Magnum 1 2 gauge. From ’1 34 50 . 

B Superposed Shotguns Available in Grade I 
and Deluxe Grades. Gauges 12, 20, 28 
and .410. From ‘315. 

C High-Power Rifles All popular calibers in 
Standard and Deluxe Grades. From ’175. 

D New Browning Rifle Scopes 2 3 /iX, 4X, 6X 
and 3X to 9X Variable. From *5 1 50 . 


Write for 

FREE 

CATALOG 


E Browning Bows, Arrows and other Archery 
Accessories. Bows from ’14 s0 . 

F Double Automatic Shotguns Extra light- 
weight. 12 gauge. From ’149. 

G Fitted Luggage Type Gun Cases For all 
Browning models, old and new. From ’20. 

H New Browning .22 Semi-Automatic Pistols 
with fitted case. From ‘49 ,s . 

| New Browning-Silaflex Fiberglas Ski Poles. 
From ’19 50 . 

Browning. 


J .22 Semi-Automatic Rifles. Standard and 
Deluxe Grades. From ’69 s0 . 

K New Browning-Silaflex Fiberglas Fishing 
Rods. Models for every type of fishing. 
From ’39 S0 . 

Center-Fire Semi-Automatic Pistols. .25 
caliber ’30’ s , .380 caliber '44 50 , 9mm 
’74 s0 . 

M High Quality Children's Archery Set In- 
cluding arrows, arm guard, target and fine 
composite bow. ’17 s0 . 


Prices subject to change without notice 

Browning Arms Co., Dept. 363, St. Louis 3, Missouri 



Does he bring out the businessman in you? 


Now is the time to translate your love for your family into 
realistic business terms. Choose a life insurance program that 
protects them well. Choose it with the guidance of a com- 
pany that approaches this protection in a sound, sensible, 
businesslike way. Etna’s reputation for sound business 
thinking is well-established among businessmen themselves. 
An important indication of this is the fact that more business 


leaders choose ./Etna for their group insurance than any other 
company. They share the confidence you will find in your 
very first conversation with the .Etna representative. He will 
help you make a good business decision, for your family 's sake^ 

ETNA LIFE INSURANCE M 

THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 


•ffiTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford 15, Conn. ■ Affiliates: /Etna Casualty and Surety Company, Standard Fire Insurance Company, The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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Sports Illustrated, published 
weekly by Time Inc., 540 N. Michi- 
gan A vc., Chicago II, III., except 
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THE GENERALISSIMO or Ihe 
Chinese Bandits, Paul Dietzel 
of Army, now goes up against 
Navy's tricky Wayne Hardin. 
An incisive portrait of Dietzel 
and a preview of the big game. 

THE WINDIEST FIGHTERS in 
the game, Cassius Clay and Ar- 
chie Moore, meet in Los Ange- 
les to settle the incidental mat- 
ter of which one is better with 
his fists. Gilbert Rogin reports. 

NASSAU SPEED WEEKS pro- 
duce a collection of characters 
who are as much fun as the cars. 
Artist Marc Simont finds the 
scene a sporty one, and gives it 
the brush — his very best one. 


© 1962 


INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT 


PERMISSION 


STRICTLY PROHIBITED 



„ (‘ /u 0&) aie needk pin*, 

only 2 9 of i o^r / ?ome console chani! 


The Zenith Micro-Touch 2G Tone Arm gives you the greatest 


SLIDE IT! 


stereo separation— the finest sound reproduction ever achieved 
in a home console! Plays your records a lifetime with virtually 
no record wear! It is exclusive in Zenith stereo instruments! 


Now you can capture every note on your 
stereo records with unparalleled fidelity! 
You get up to twice the stereo sound sepa- 
ration ! Breathtaking realism ! 

For now Zenith brings you the Micro- 
Touch 2G Tone Arm, featuring a revolu- 
tionary new “free-floating” cartridge with 
the lightest needle pressure ever achieved 



SEE THE NEW ZENITH HIGH FIDELITY STEREO IN A 


in a home console changer. The Micro- 
Touch needle literally “floats” in the groove 
— allowing you to play your favorite rec- 
ords a lifetime with virtually no wear! 

Even if you should drop, bounce or slide 
the needle— it’s impossible to accidentally 
ruin your valuable stereo records! There’s 
even an automatic brush that cleans the 
needle twice— before and after each play! 

Discover the exciting difference this new 
Zenith tone arm makes in stereo sound 
reproduction. Hear it at your Zenith 
dealer’s soon. 


WIDE SELECTION OF FINE FURNITURE CABINETRY 


DROP IT! 




TILT IT! 


IT'S IMPOSSIBLE 
TO ACCIDENTALLY 
RUIN YOUR RECORDS! 


The Micro-Touch 2G Tone Arm Is a joint development of Zenith and CBS Laboratorie: 


. - ..IINOIS, IN CANADA: L 

ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF CANADA. I 
LTD . TORONTO, ONTARIO. 1 


ZENITH 


The quality goes in 

before the name goes on 



SHOPWALK 


SKIING MOVES RAPIDLY UPHILL 

by NANCY PIERCE 


S kiing today is securely established as 
a sport within the competence of any 
healthy person. For years it was something 
rich daredevils did on dangerous foreign 
mountains. You saw it in films or read about 
it in adventure books, but it was not any- 
thing you would dream of doing yourself. 
The change came after World War II, with 
larger leisure, more money and a new fa- 
miliarity with the sport. 

Its popularity is still growing. The country 
has two million skiers and last year more 
than $30 million was spent on equipment — 
skis, poles, boots and bindings. This season 
both figures are likely to be larger. Ski re- 
sorts, not all of them wantonly luxurious, 
are within reach of almost every section of 
the country, even those where snow is more 
often man-made than heaven-sent. As skiers 
become more skillful in the sport, they are 
more exacting in their needs. For instance, 
the casual skier realized he didn't know how 
to test or adjust his release bindings. He often 
set them so tightly that his foot didn’t free in 
an awkward twist or bad spill. He therefore 
demanded an uncomplicated binding that 
didn't need constant or involved adjustment 
to function properly. Along with safety, he 
became aware of appearance and wanted a 


simple compact unit — the less hardware, the 
better. With boots it wasn’t enough that you 
could snap them open for comfort and 
didn't have to bother with tedious lacing. 
The skier needed lateral support and a pre- 
cise fit for his short-swing turns. This doesn't 
mean he is willing to pay the penalty of 
blisters for the benefit of stiff leather. He 
wants a boot that makes skier and skis a 
single unit without sacrificing his comfort. 
The recreational skier requires light, dura- 
ble poles, and the trend is toward longer 
poles, tapered for balance and with smaller 
baskets. Nowadays most prefer aluminum, 
but lightweight steel, according to some 
experts in the industry, shows signs of be- 
ing the pole of the future. As skiers began 
to travel more to areas abroad and through- 
out the U.S., the need for a ski that would 
be effective in all snow conditions and over 
varied terrains became apparent. Plastic 
skis are gaining wider acceptance as they 
meet these demands, but wood and metal 
still have their partisans. Ski accessories 
have also been influenced by the knowledge- 
able skier. In a field that includes every- 
thing from face masks and poodle parkas 
to hand warmers there is a growing trend 
toward the practical and year-round item. 
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Snocraft 



Tracks in the snow tell you people were 
there. And more and more snow-tracks are 
made by people enjoying Snocraft equip- 
ment. The pattern of a “first set of skis" 
skier. The hillside descent of a toboggan- 
ing family. The duplicate of a "snowshoe 
rabbit" in wooded area. The up-again- 
down-again attempts of a toddler. 

Want to know how your family can 
have more fun making winter tracks? Our 
free brochure, "From the ‘Snowshoe Town’ 
of America" is yours for the asking. 

You’ll know Snocraft by the Snowman 
Snowshoeing. Tell your dealer. 


Snocraft 


A DIVISION OF GARLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


57 WATER STREET • SACO, MAINE 



SHOPWALK continued 


'/<en CARIOCA 

presents: 

the 

Caribbean 
way to 
make 
a 


Daiquiri 



the Rum (116 ounces). Never any 
other than authentic, lively Carioca, 
kissed by the tropical sun . . . 


the Lime (Juice of one). Cool, green, 
and tart— tender with the perfume of the 
tropics . . . 

the S ugar (1 teaspoon powdered). 
Smooth and sweet as a gentle tropical 
breeze . . . 

the Rimmed Glass (3 oz. cocktail). 
Rubbed with lime then dipped in granu- 
lated sugar for the Carioca touch. Shake 
with ice. Strain into the glass. And relax 
in tropical splendor. 

Those who will have nothing less 
than the genuine always ask for . . . 

/vvCARIOCA; 

“Makes a drink SING! M ty'- 

PUERTO RICAN RUM, WHITE OR GOLD LABEL, 
80 PROOF, SCHENLEY IMPORT CO. 


BOOTS BUILT FOR PRECISE FIT 



The new Lunge boot ($79.50) is plastic and has an unusual loose lining. For each boot there 
is a plastic sack (above left), and when its contents are mixed together a chemical reaction 
takes place. Once activated , this sack is slipped into a pocket between the lining and outer 
shell and then the boot is put on und laced. The sack forms into a rubberlike material perma- 
nently molded to the shape of the ankle to give custom fit and improved control over ski edges. 



The new Henke Speedfit Racer ($79.50) is designed for the expert rather than the casual 
skier. It is made of extremely stiff leather with felt lining to give maximum support in high- 
speed turns. Henke also has refined the snap on all adult Speedfit models. The new feature , 
Eccentric Fit Selector (above left), permits eight different adjustments for each snap. The 
boots are easily flipped open, and the skier can find the fit best suited for control of his skis. 

CONTINUED 
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4- LAYER INSULATED PARKA! 


Duofold 



It's so easy when you know how— like Duofold 
does! Take a skinside layer of soft, absorbent cot- 
ton... next a layer of virgin wool-Nylon-cotton . . . 
next a layer of Scottfoam . . .finally a layer of tough 
Chemstrand Nylon... build in three insulating air 
spaces 'tween the layers... style it like the pros 


want. ..and do it all in less than 3/16 of an inch 
thickness. It works great 'cause it keeps you warm, 
dry and comfortable. Evaporates sweat away from 
your skin— no chill! Designed for action in sizes S-M-L 
for men, women and children. XL for men, too. At 
these fine stores, or write Duofold, Inc., Mohawk, N.Y. 

k, Winnelko • King Keyser, Hinsdole • Al 
Co., Fori Wayne • iOWA: j. Wilson Sport- 
iking Shop, Livonia • Gene's All Sports, 
tg Goods, Cloylon • NEBRASKA: Baker's, 
OHIO: Walker's, Canton, Dayton, Columbus 
WISCONSIN: Laacke * Joys, Milwaukee. 


ILLINOIS: Chicago Ski Shop, Chicago • Baskin's,_ Chicogo_* The Fell Co., Glencoe, Highland Par 
Baskin's, Joliet • Ai Smith's, Ooic Park • Parrish Sporting Goods, Park Ridge • INDiANA: The Vim 
ing Goods, Iowa City • MICHIGAN: Bill S Paul's, Grand Rapids • lee's, Kalamazoo • The V 
Midland • MINNESOTA: Tatra Ski Shop, Mpls. • Ketola's, Virginia • MISSOURI: Kelley's Sporl 
Fremont • Loiy B&M Trading Post, Hyannis • N. DAKOTA: Colburn School Supply, Grand Forks • 

• Newman-Stern. Cleveland • Ed. Brendamour. Cincinnati • S. DAKOTA: E. C. Olson Sion. Falls 
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MUSEUM PIECE? 


New York’s Museum of Modern Art thinks so. 
In its exhibition of sports equipment last 
summer, the only metal skis were Head Skis. 
The only ski poles were Head Ski Poles. Both 
were chosen as peerless examples of “Design 
for Sport.” And who are we to argue with 
the Museum of Modern Art? 

We’d argue with anyone, though, who thinks 
Head Skis were deliberately designed to be 
objets d’art. The esthetic satisfaction you get 
(and we get) from their flowing curves and 
tapered length, from the gleam of their black 
plastic and bright metal, is a fortuitous by- 
product ... of lovely form that follows lively 
function. 


“If the designer concentrates on function,” 
opines Howard Head, “it is a subtle fact that 
he comes up with a thing of beauty as well.” 
What makes Head Skis a joy forever is the 
way they perform . . on the beginner’s slope or 
the expert’s trail. 


You may not know much about art . . . but you 
know what you like. Great skis. 


.and who makes great skis ? /head of course! 


Ski poster, anyone? If you'd like a 24" x 36" full-color view of the Chamonix Aiguille du Midi, mail 50 cents 
in change to Head Ski Co., Inc., 37 W Aylesbury Rd., Timonium, Maryland D S. A We 11 also enclose 
an informative booklet on Head Standard (598.50). Vector (5122.50) and Competition Vector (§132.50) 
Skis, and on Head Ski Poles ($24.50) Available only at authorized, serious ski shops ... the world over. 


QUEST FOR THE BEST 

Ski designers are still experimenting in the 
hope of improving riding quality and finding 
a ski (of whatever material — wood, metal or 
plastic) that is perfect in all snow conditions, 
whether blue ice or deep powder. The world’s 
best racers have won championships both 
here and abroad on all three types and, 
what’s more, switched from one type to an- 
other in various events. 

At the end of last season the most skis 
sold in this country were still wood. But 
manufacturers have maintained a silence 
about new features on the wood ski. The fact 
is that there are none of importance. Thus it 
remains a stiff ski that tracks well on hard- 
packed snow but is extremely tricky to han- 
dle in deep powder. For this reason, in recent 
years there has been a steady change-over 
to metal skis by the recreational skier, and 
the 1960 Olympics showed what they could 
do in racing. But the early metal skis tracked 
poorly and clattered like tin cans on ice. 
Certain metal skis, when flexed, still over- 
bend and take on the action of a tuning fork, 
going past the normal position and setting 
up a vibration that makes the ski difficult to 
control. This season, however, there are 
more metal makes on the market, including 
one imported from Japan. 

The plastic (fiber glass and epoxy resin) 
skis are quiet on ice, have the flexibility need- 
ed for deep powder and have a fast rate of 
return to normal position without vibration. 
Fiber glass has been used successfully in 
boats, bows and guns, and epoxy resin in 
rocket tips. There is every reason to believe 
that these materials will be equally success- 
ful in skis Following are some examples of 
plastic skis now available on the market. 



The Swift Fiberglass ski is being imported 
by Hedlund from [Vest Germany for the first 
time. Its front and tail sections are of solid 
reinforced fiber glass (upper right) for re- 
siliency, while the center section (lower right) 
has a laminated hardwood core encased in fiber 
glass. The ski costs SI 29.50 and the flex and 
turning characteristics are of exceptionally 
high quality, making a good riding ski in all 
types of snow for skiers of varying ability. 
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ASK ANYONE 

who's been 
to Puerto Rico 



The Plymold Classki sells for SI05, with hid- 
den edges, SI 30, A solid wood core runs the 
length of the ski with reinforced fiberglass 
sections on the top and bottom (above right). 
The polyethylene running surface is special- 
ly treated so that it can be bonded direct- 
ly to the ski. Skiers who have tested them 
say they handle welt in all snow conditions, 
are extremely durable, and do not fatigue. The 
ski is in direct contact with the snow at all 
times; because of the quality of its fiber 
glass this ski has fast recovery to its normal 
position after being flexed, and it remains 
inert after returning to the normal position. 



The Kneissl White Star plastic ski is designed 
for racers and recreational skiers alike. All 
models have a polyethylene base, hidden 
edges and a year's guarantee against breakage 
and defects. Plastic to Kneissl means epoxy 
resin. Epoxy sheets, said to have 10 limes as 
much resiliency as aluminum, are fused on a 
wood skeleton core with air chambers (above 
right) by means of liquid epoxy resin. The 
result is a ski that — so it is claimed — doesn't 
fatigue, lias elasticity and flexibility and is 
practically unbreakable. Due to its elasticity 
the ski levels out any unevenness of the ground, 
and it rides with east and speed even in deep 
snow. There is no swerving to the side in 
deep powder: the ski is easily maneuverable 
and it grips on ice. Being insensitive to tem- 
perature changes, it doesn't warp or lose its 
camber. In spite of the alarming terminology 
— suggestive of Dr. Faustus and the witches' 
scenes in Macbeth — the working of the ski is 
simplicity itself. The ski costs $195— which 
makes it the Rolls-Royce of the ski industry. 



They'll surely tell you 
the best-selling, best- tasting 
quality rum on the Island is 


DONQ 

Finest Rum for You 
80 Proof. Schieffelin & Co.. New York 

Also available at 151 Proof 



COLORADO 



more snow — Snow comes early, 
stays late in the Colorado Rockies — 
skiing lasts from October into May. 
And experts agree Colorado’s light, 
dry powder is unexcelled! 

MORE variety — No matter what 
your ability, Colorado's 35 alpine 
ski areas, including several new major 
, developments opening this year, offer 
you an unsurpassed variety of runs. 



MORE FUN — The exhilarating Colo- 
rado climate and warm, brilliant sun- 
shine add extra enjoyment to your 
skiing holiday. And there’s plenty of 
after-ski fun, too. 



ENJOY COLORADO SKIING 



>« MAIL COUPON TODAY ■ 

Colorado Winter Sports Committee 
Room 3 1 4, State Capitol Building, Denver 2, Colorado 
Send FREE packet of information, including prices, on 
oil Colorado Ski areas, lodges, transportation and 
winter sports events. 
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Stratnjac 


For the smartest men on the coldest slopes— Stratojac’s 
Ski-Toivne of radiantly warm quilted Dupont nylon in- 
terlined with Dacron® polyester fiber fill. Special Fea- 
ture: the exclusive new Para-Zip hood that’s ingen- 
iously concealed in the knit collar. Sizes 36-46. $25.95 



SSKSSssSfe? 

Elmhurst, 111.. Hesses Mens Wear 

f“:K:KKkrtd„ 

Fort Wayne, Ind„ Pallerson-Fletcher Co. 
Mich,, Kooi-Knnpper Co. 




A DURABLE POLE 



Scoll-USA is bringing out a lightweight steel 
pole (S23.95) to compete with the company's 
own successful aluminum model. After three 
winters they found that aluminum can be 
scratched and cut by the sharp ski edges. Scott's 
solution, after a season of testing by FIS 
team members, is a steel not only as strong 
but as light as aluminum and many times 
more durable. The new lightweight pole does 
not have the usual inserted steel point hut 
is one piece from its canted pistol grip to the 
tipi dotted line above). This naturally reduces 
weight at the critical location, the bottom 
end, and makes the point lighter, neater look- 
ing and immune to loosening and falling out. 


A PRACTICAL TOE PIECE 



Hjalmar Hvam, the pioneer of the safety bind- 
ing, has refined his Saf-Ski toe release. The 
Hvam toe piece (57.95) is designed specifical- 
ly for skiers of all weights, guaranteed not to 
freeze — and most important of all — is auto- 
matic. This eliminates the danger of a skier 
improperly setting the release mechanism ( the 
cause of many ski injuries) and makes it easy 
to get in and out of. The toe swivel must move 
slightly downward before it can rotate to re- 
lease. When a skier spills, the upward pres- 
sure is removed and the boot comes out of 
the toe binding (arrow above). The catchy slo- 
gan, “ Hvoom with Hvam and have no fear," 
appears to have some merit. end 
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at the fine stores listed or write: The Winer Manufacturing Company, Hammond, Indiana 



NTRODDCING 

C0MPACTG3 
DODGE DART 


There's a new idea going around. And it's catching on. The 
Dart idea. No longer do you have to be packed or stacked in 
a compact. Now there’s lots of room for heads, feet and 
seat. Plenty of trunk space to boot. No longer do you have to 
settle for weak-sister power. Here’s the kind of horses you pay 
extra for in most other compacts. Dart saves with the rest of 
'em . . . outsteps the best of ’em. It's a whole new idea. The Dart 
idea. Get it? Go see it, at your Dodge Dealer. Nine fresh 
new models, including wagons, hardtops and convertibles. 555 


TOO DARN THRIFTY TO BE ANYTHING ELSE 


THE DEPENDABLES ARE HERE ! 


A FRESH NEW COMPACT IN THE LARGE ECONOMY SIZE ! 





Arrow Decton Gabanaro . 

Striking new luxury from collar to cuff 

The handsome Arrow Decton Gabanaro is a true innovation in sport shirts. It 
gives you your exact sleeve length, to the inch . . . flattering tapered fit . . . shirt- 
tails tailored to stay put! The Decton Gabanaro is wash-and-wear. Decton is 
the special Arrow blend of 65% Dacron* polyester, 35% cotton, in a weave of 
exceptional luxury! Luxurious though it is, the Decton Gabanaro outwears any 
all-cotton sport shirt! “Sanforized Plus.” 

Twelve distinctive colors, 6.95. a 


- ARROW - 



Mais wheel 


Mais oui! There is something special about skiing in France! 
Perhaps it's the famous French after-ski social life. Or the 
good French cooking. Or the very French have-your-cake- 
and-eat-it kind of weather. (In France, there is plenty of pow- 
der snow and lots of sun.) 

Maybe it's the fact that France offers the most complete 
ski service in the world with a lift to match your mood and a 
run to match your skill. 

It could even be the wonderfully romantic way the names 


of French Ski Resorts roll off your tongue: Val-d'lsere, Alpe 
d'Huez, Chamonix, Courchevel, Megeve. 

Or perhaps it is all these things. 

Whatever it is, there’s no doubt that skiing in France is 
more fun! See for yourself this season. Ask your travel agent. 
Or for information, write: Dept. SI- 1 ■ P.O. Box 
#22 1 , New York 1 0, N.Y.The French Government 
Tourist Office: New York. Chicago. Beverly Hills. 

San Francisco. Miami. Montreal, Canada. 




There are 3 completely new ideas in this picture! 


LEVI’S SPORTSWEAR ... a new 
slack concept. Both Continental and 
Ivy league styles have that smooth look 
that makes these slacks favorites for all 
activities. They’ll look as good at the end of 
the day as they did when you put them on. 
That’s because the rugged "Royal Grizzly” 
fabric with Avril rayon takes hard wear in 
slxide without muss or fuss. Levi’s Sports- 
wear is convinced that you’ll like these 
slacks. That is why they will guarantee to 
replace them within a one year period if 
you wear them out. Black, loden. brow-n 
and beige. Men’s sizes, $7.98. Boys’ sizes, 
$5.98 and $6.98. At stores near vou, or 
write Levi Strauss, .1 West 34th Si., N.Y. 


AVRIL.. .the most advanced 
rayon known to man! It’s the 
strongest rayon ever made for men’s 
wear. And this Dacron* polyester 
and Avril® rayon blend shows this 
amazing new fiber off to the very 
best advantage. For Avril makes 
possible the remarkable feeling of 
luxury . . . the unflinching way this 
fine-line gabardine takes to hard 
wear . . . gives it the very best wash 
and wear qualities, too! 


A new class of American 
automobile. Only in "Avanti” by 
Studebaker will you find this mod- 
ern school of design. It’s like an 
aero-dynamic wedge designed to defy 
the wind. Luxuriously fitted-out, it 
is the fastest American production 
car now on the road. 



AVRII a revolutionary new AVISCO® RAYON 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New Yorkl, N.Y. 





the greeks had a -word for it-MEDANA! 


A. ARMANDA - unique turn-about case, yellow Florentined. white- 
simulated sapphires— $27.95 B. SHIPMATE-white. fluted bezel, black 
dial— $19.95 C. BENTON-yellow Florentined-ralnbow dial, white Flor- 
entined-linen-type dlaI-$27.95 D. BEAU-coverlld cufflinks, yellow- 
simulated sapphires or rhinestones, white-simulated sapphires — 
S22.95. As adjustable ring watch — HONEY — $19.95 E. CARINA — 
custom-designed yellow or white cuff bracelet watch - S29.95 
F. BRUCE - yellow or white Florentined - $27.95 G. DEREK - for 
water sports and all activities, engine-turned yellow dress calendar 
watch - S24.95 H. PAM - yellow or white sports model. Sapphette 
crystal - $14.95 I. RINA - yellow or white Florentined, diamond-cut 
crystal - $27.95 All prices plus Federal Tax 


From the greens of your favorite club to the Acropo- 
lis, these luxurious watch fashions are the ultimate in 
distinctive styling for men and women on-the-go. 

For the store nearest you featuring the internation- 
ally-popular Medana collection (you'll want several 
to give and to have], write: 

ROAMER-MEDANA WATCH CORPORATION SI 
16 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Medana is a product of the Boomer Watch Company of Soleure, Switzerland, one of the world's largest watch corporations, established 1888. 
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Powder snow on challenging mogul-free runs and the most complete ski 
services and facilities in America, has made Sun Valley the favorite with 
skiers, both experts and beginners, for over twenty-five years. 

Sun Valley is the perfect place for a winter holiday even if you don’t ski, 
but if you'd like to, the Ski-School, under the direction of Sigi Engl is 
staffed with 75 internationally known European and American instructors. 
"LEARN TO SKI" Weeks start Sunday, January 6, and run through 
March 31. Except for rail fare, one low price of $116 covers everything — 
lessons, Chalet Dormitory accommodations, buffet meals, all ski-lift rides 
and includes the extra fun of open-air warm-water swimming, and dancing. 

FOR RESERVATIONS OR COLOR FOLDER listing other accommoda- 
tions and rates write or call Mr. Winston McCrea, Mgr., Sun Valley, 
Idaho or call any Union Pacific office. 


Owned and operated by 
Union Pacific Railroad 



WINTER SEASON OPENS DEC. 20 




PURSE SIZE . . . designed by CARTIER 
4.00 plus tax 
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80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. @STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS., (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN). HARTFORD, CONN.. 1962 



OUR HOSTESS WITH THE MOSTEST IS THE RENOWNED GYPSY ROSE LEE 


IF YOU CARE 2c ABOUT YOUR G UESTS... You'll show you care by making your Martinis, your 
Screwdrivers and Gimlets with smooth, flawless Smirnoff®. Let no one tell you all vodkas are alike. Smirnoff 
is the breathless original everyone knows and prefers. Yet it costs just a trifle more per drink than an 
unknown or unwanted substitute. And who measures hospitality in pennies when guests expect Smirnoff? 

if leaves you breathless 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING VODKA 






DRIVE A BLUE CHIP 


What makes this automobile a sound investment? The classic 
Continental look that cannot be outdated by the calendar. 
Quality that endures. Performance second to none. Retention 
of high resale value. 

By any criteria, the Lincoln Continental is a blue chip (although 
available in your choice of 18 different colors). 

As you would expect, it is a costly automobile. Yet there is 
good reason for the price, since no other car is built to such 
standards of excellence and includes so many luxuries and su- 
perb performance features as standard equipment. In fact, there 
is scarcely anything you might desire that we could add to this 
car. Of course, we could compromise and build a less expensive 
car as others do. But a low priced version would not be a 
Continental. There is only one car made that meets the highest 
standards in the world... and that car is the Continental. 


It is available in two models: the four door sedan and the only 
four door convertible made in America. Even size is one of this 
car's perfections: graceful to maneuver, easy to park, yet spa- 
cious within for six passengers. We could, of course, have made 
it longer and larger. But pretension of size, and awkwardness in 
handling, have no place in the Continental concept of a luxury 
automobile. 

These are but a few of the reasons the Lincoln Continental is 
the finest American car. Your final proof of quality and value 
is the warranty. It was the first American car to offer a total-car 
warranty of two full years or 24,000 miles.* 

For 1963, invest in a blue chip. 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Product of Motor Company Uncoln-Mercury Division 


' Ford Motor Company warrants to Its dealers, and Its dealers, In turn, warrant to their Lincoln Continental owners as follows: That for 24 months or for 24,000 miles, whichever comes first, free replacement, including related 
labor, will be made by dealers, of any part with a defect in workmanship or materials, fires are not covered oy the warranty; appropriate adjustments will be made by tire companies. Owners will remain responsible 
for normal maintenance services and routine replacement of parts such as filters, spark plugs. Ignition points, wiper blades, and brake and clutch linings, and normal deterioration of soft trim and appearance items. 


SCORECARD 


THE GAME'S THE THING 

Despite their abysmal start (three wins 
in 1 3 games) the New York Rangers have 
already drawn to their first six home 
games some 1 7,000 more spectators than 
they did last year for the same six. And 
the Boston Bruins, firmly lodged in last 
place in the National Hockey League, are 
nevertheless averaging more than 1 1 ,000 
per game, just as they did last year. In 
fact, club officials report the Bruins are 
making more money than last season be- 
cause Bostonians are deserting the bal- 
cony seats for higher-priced locations 
downstairs. First-place Detroit averaged 
9,600 per game at this time last year, is 
drawing over 10,700 this year, while 
second-place Chicago has jumped from 
a five-game total of 39,900 last year to 
over 54,100 this time. Only Toronto and 
Montreal have failed to record sizable 
increases. But then, who can blame them? 
They were SRO last year, they are SRO 
this year and they will be SRO next year, 
and the next and the next. 

POSTLUDE WITH TWO FUGUES 

The tragicomic aftermath of the tragi- 
comic Sonny Liston-Floyd Patterson 
heavyweight title fight continues. 

• Patterson returned from a trip with his 
wife and announced that once more he 
had donned false whiskers to escape at- 
tention, this time in three foreign coun- 
tries that, inexplicably, he refused to 
name. (There is some doubt that he went 
abroad at all.) He said he would like to 
fight Liston again in March at New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. The 
hitches: The Garden is pretty much 
booked for March; Liston is not licensed 
in New York and probably won’t be. 

• Patterson's manager, Cus D’Amato, 
unable to raise a $100,000 guarantee, 
was forced to cancel the middleweight 
title fight between his Jose Torres and 
Paul Pender. Torres said Patterson had 
refused to lend D’Amato the money. 
Possible reasons: Torres once decked 
Patterson in training and talked about 
it to the embarrassment of the then 
champion; Torres, writing in a Spanish- 
language newspaper, picked Liston to 


knock out Patterson. D’Amato, who 
made a rich man of Patterson, is deeply 
in debt because he insists on supporting 
a stable of nonworking fighters. Gener- 
ally, it's the fighter who goes broke, the 
manager who gets rich. 

• The unpredictable Liston, booked for 
his nightclub debut at the Riviera Hotel, 
Las Vegas, where he was to appear with 
Louis Armstrong and Janet Blair, lit out 
for St. Louis and booked himself for an 
appearance there, all without notifying 
his agent, Joe Glaser. 

PASS PERFORMANCE KING 

The Ivy League total offense record for 
a single game (337 yards, set by Cor- 
nell’s Gary Wood) was broken twice 
last weekend and by the same player. 
Dartmouth’s Quarterback Billy King 
(see page 66) did it when he completed 
his fourth touchdown pass against Co- 
lumbia in the third quarter of a 42-0 
rout. He then retired to the bench with 
a 348-yard record. 

In the fourth quarter King returned to 
the game to hold for a field-goal attempt. 
The center’s snap was high. King tried to 
run and was thrown for a 12-yard loss. 
Back went the record to Wood. 

With two minutes left to play, no one 
on the bench was aware that a record 
had been made and lost. The statisti- 
cians, however, passed the information 
to the spotters, who passed it to Coach 
Bob Blackman, who passed it to King, 
who went into the game and passed for 
12 yards and set the record all over again. 

He set two other Ivy League marks as 
well — most yards passing in one game 
(324 on 14 of 16 passes) and most touch- 
down passes in one game (four). 

FUGAZY VS. COHN (CONT.) 

The breach of contract suit brought by 
Humbert (Jack) Fugazy against Feature 
Sports, Inc. and its proprietors, Roy M. 
Cohn and William Fugazy Jr., finally 
went to trial last week in New York 
Supreme Court. A defense motion for a 
postponement — it would have been the 
sixth — was denied. Fifty-three persons 
were examined before 12 jurors and two 


alternates were chosen. Cohn did not 
appear as his own counsel, but was repre- 
sented by a partner in his law firm, Al- 
bert A. Blinder. Among the questions 
Blinder asked prospective jurors were 
these: Do they read Dan Parker’s column 
in the New York Mirror ? Had they seen 
the 1954 McCarthy subcommittee pro- 
ceedings on TV? Do they subscribe to 
or read Sports Illustrated? 

MOOSE ON THE LOOSE 

Galumphing freely around northwestern 
Washington, a Canadian moose is hav- 
ing himself a time this fall thumbing his 
big, fleshy nose at hunters. He never had 
it so good. There is no open season on 
moose in the state of Washington. 

For the past couple of months the 
moose, now known to the countryside as 
Bullwinkle, has been: 

1) Stopping traffic along U.S. High- 
way 99 by lolling along the shoulders of 
the road; 



2) Startling housewives by peering in 
kitchen windows; 

3) Eating up remnants of vegetables 
still showing in home gardens; 

4) Disgruntling hunters. 

The presumption is that Bullwinkle 
got lost in the fall fogs and wandered 
across the international line somewhere 
in eastern Whatcom County. Finding the 
natives so hospitable, he just kept going. 
Of late he has been making camp in the 
foothills east and north of Conway, at 
the mouth o,f the Skagit River. 

There has been some talk of trapping 
him — timid folk started it — and trans- 
porting him back across the line. But 
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"Harts are 
fun skis. 

I use Harts 
myself and I 
recommend them 
as giving an 
added dimension 
to the enjoyment 
of skiing.” 


over 600 
instructors 
ski on 




metal skis 


Hart J/R, Standard^ Professional, Competi- 
tion and Combi with Standard, Harco and 
Kofix running surfaces. $89.50 to $134.50 


SCORECARD >onlinile,l 

such a move would be widely opposed. 
Most Washingtonians have grown to 
like Bullwinkle. He makes them feel like 
pioneers in the wilds. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Promoters of the Sugar Bowl and Cot- 
ton Bowl games are worried about the 
University of Mississippi's desegrega- 
tion problem. Not that they would have 
any concern about inviting Ole Miss, 
but TV sponsors just might turn their 
backs on such a game. 

• Despite rumors, best bet for next sea- 
son's National Basketball Association 
Commissioner is current boss Maurice 
Podoloff, who will be asked to stay on. 
If he refuses, Fred Zollner, current De- 
troit Piston owner, and League Attorney 
George Gallantz are top candidates. 

CRY ME A RIVER 

Shelby Metcalf is a homespun Texan 
who knows how to appeal to a country 
boy. As assistant basketball coach at 
Texas A&M. he will go to long lengths 
to appeal to a prize prospect — even 
promise him a river. 

When John Reynolds, definitely a 
prize prospect from Possum Walk, Tex- 
as ("That’s nine miles from Groveton,” 
Metcalf explains), arrived on the A&M 
campus for a visit last spring, Metcalf 
took him in hand. 

“1 didn't even show him the campus,” 
Metcalf said. “We went to the Brazos 
River and caught a mess of channel cat- 
fish. We cleaned them and iced them and 
John took some with him. 

"When he got out of my truck all he 
said was: "I like your river. I believe I'll 
go to school here.’ ” 

He did and the fishing remains good. 

TRICK OR TREAT? 

The customary fate of a losing college 
football coach is to be hanged in effigy 
during the season and fired at the end 
of it. Somewhat different treatment has, 
up to now, been the lot of Bill Hilde- 
brand, coach of a Wake Forest team 
that lost its first seven games this season. 

One night after that seventh defeat 
Hildebrand was baby-sitting with his 
two sons and brooding a bit. when he 
was all but blown out of his living 
room by the blare of a band and ac- 
companying cheers. Opening the front 
door, Hildebrand was greeted by the 
Wake Forest band and some 300 cheer- 
ing students. Dumfounded, he accepted 
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a handsome scroll pledging the students’ 
full support to both coach and team. 

So on Saturday Wake Forest lost its 
eighth straight. Old-fashioned we may 
be. Wake Forest, but we suggest a re- 
turn to the sound, conservative effigy 
policy. 

CARRY AND CASH 

Ben Cash, a fisherman from Kennett, 
Mo., was arrested last week by a state 
conservation agent for possessing three 
trout over the legal limit. For this he paid 
an S8 fine and SI 1 in court costs. Ben is 
chairman of the Missouri Conservation 
Commission. 

THE HORSY LOOK 

Japanese with cameras have been ob- 
served lately in Harrisburg, Pa., Wash- 
ington, Toronto and Dublin, Ireland. 
What these cities have in common is in- 
ternational horse shows. What the Japa- 
nese with cameras have in common is 
that they are getting ready for the 1964 
Olympic equestrian games in Tokyo. 
Nothing sinister about it. The Japanese 
are just putting together scouting re- 
ports on the techniques of international 
jumping horses and riders in the hope 
that they may improve their own tech- 
niques. 

There may have been an omen at the 
National. The winner of the Irish Mist 
working hunter trophy was named 
Daily Nip. He beat out Swing 'n' Sway. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Darrell Royal, Texas coach, on his gi- 
ant 6-foot-3, 260-pound freshman tack- 
le, Jerry Oliver: "He has the biggest 
hands and feet I've seen. We're going to 
X-ray his big toe. I think it has a liver 
in it.” 

• Happy Chandler: “I thought baseball 
was a sport when I became a commis- 
sioner. I was mistaken. The semibandits 
own it.” 

• West Point Coach Paul Dietzcl, on 
criticisms of the Cadets' cheering sec- 
tion: "Compared to the cheering sec- 
tions at LSU, Mississippi, Florida and 
Georgia Tech, the Cadets are the most 
polite guys in football.” 

EXPORTS TO JAPAN 

As Japanese baseball fans settled cozily 
on their tatami mats to discuss the news 
from the hot hibachi league, the talk 
last week centered around the comings 
and goings of U.S. major leaguers. The 
past season had marked the first appear- 
ance of name players — the names, either 



“So you’re a portable stereo, eh? Where are your speakers?’ 



'I see. 0. K., where’s your record changer?” 



‘A- ha! You’re the new Adventurer by General Electric.” 



shopworn or a trifle dim, included Don 
Newcombe, Larry Doby, Larry Raines 
and Kent Hadley — but there were prom- 
ises of more to come. Few Americans 
past their prime in the U.S. leagues fail 
to give some consideration to bids from 
Japan, where the pay is high and the 
odds to stick are long. 

Although Larry Doby, paid $24,000 
to play half a season for the Chunichi 
Dragons, has been released (a fast-ball 
hitter, Doby saw nothing but curves 
from the Japanese pitchers), the Drag- 
ons' Newcombe will be back next spring. 
The Dragons also have signed journey- 
man Jim Marshall (on loan from Pitts- 
burgh) and hope to acquire either Billy 
Goodman of Houston or Gil Hodges 
of the Mets (Japanese teams are limited 
to three foreigners). The Nishitetsu Li- 
ons, meanwhile, have signed Outfielder 
George Wilson, a minor leaguer who 
played briefly in the majors, and they 
have a scout prowling the U.S. for an- 
other outfielderand a strong-arm pitcher. 

Pitcher Joe Stanka of Nankai (SI, 
June 25), a hero in 1961 with 15 wins, 
won only eight games this year, and 
Taiyo’s Al Grunwald had a dismal 2-8 
record. American pitchers have a hard 
time measuring up to Japanese pinpoint 
standards, and they need too much rest 
to suit Japanese managers, who are ac- 
customed to wringing 350 innings or 
more out of a pitcher in a 130-game 
schedule. Moreover, they throw too 
many fast balls — fatal in Japan’s rela- 
tively shallow outfields. 

The Dragons didn’t even consider 
Newcombe as a pitcher. Miserably out 
of pitching shape at 270 pounds and long 
removed from the time when he could 
blow his hard one past hitters. Big Don 
was hired for his hitting potential and 
stationed in left field. 

Hitters, on the other hand, once they 
learn to cope with the Japanese strike 
zone, which ranges, as Larry Doby puts 
it, “from armpits to knees and a few 
inches either side of the plate,” can be- 
come valuable property. Infielder Jack 
Bloomfield, who came to the Kintetsu 
Buffaloes three seasons ago after two 
fairly good seasons in the Texas and Pa- 
cific Coast leagues, sets a good example 
for perplexed newcomers. “1 hit about 
.070 my first month here,” says Bloom- 
field, "because, like most Americans, I 
waited for the fast balls that never came. 
Then I got smart.” This year, wised up, 
Bloomfield hit .374 to win the batting 
title and was unanimous choice as the 
league's all-star second baseman, end 


The Adventurer's clean styling is a taste- 
ful addition to any room. On a table. In 
a bookcase. In a room divider. 

Novel swing-out speakers and flip- 
down Garrard® changer give you full 
stereo separation and compact portabil- 
ity. The all-steel case is clad in scuff- 


proof vinyl in three color schemes. 

Sound? Check these components care- 
fully. Then hear them at your dealer's. 
The Adventurer is there now, amid an 
assortment of fine portables and con- 
soles. All with a fresh, new look. All 
from General Electric. 


COMPONENTS: 


• Speakers: 8" woofer, 3" tweeter in each 
swing-out wing. (Wings also detach for 
over 20' separation.) 

•Flip-down Garrard custom changer. 

• Built-in FM/AM/FM- Stereo tuner(op- 
tional). 


• General Electric C-100 Ceramic car- 
tridge. 

• Record-saving Diamond stylus. 

• Bass, treble, scratch filter, balance and 
compensated loudness controls. 


Tigress Is Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL A ELECTRIC 
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FORD’S BIG PLUNGE 


Joe Clark 

Company Vice-Presidents Herbert Misch, engineering and research: 
William Clay Ford (grandson of Henry), product planning: and Gene 
Bordinat, styling, watch Mustang test run at Dearborn proving ground. 


B orn to the echo of Henry Ford's 
primitive racing car, old 999, the 
Ford Motor Company — after a lapse of 
60 years — is embarking upon a bold pro- 
gram in sport that would have elated old 
Henry's mettlesome soul. In scope it is an 
assault without precedent in American 
automotive history. Within two months 
its most dramatic aspects will begin to be 
revealed when Ford invades Europe’s 
Monte Carlo rally — the first American 
factory team ever to do so. The event is 
of the first rank in foreign sport, a rug- 



INTO RACING 


The nation’s second largest automaker elects to 
go after prizes from Indianapolis to Monte Carlo. 
An exclusive report by KENNETH RUDEEN 


ged, over-the-roads scramble in deepest 
winter. Then, in May, with all the nation 
looking on, Ford will enter the premier 
U.S. auto race the Indianapolis “500.” 

But there is a great deal more in Ford's 
sporting future: 

• Having just reached the top in major 
stock-car races. Ford Galaxies will be 
driven hard in 1963 in an effort to further 
diminish Pontiac’s general supremacy. 

• A special Grand Touring car based on 
the Ford Falcon will be tossed into next 
month's international sports-car race 



FORD'S PLUNGE n 


meeting at Nassau in the Bahamas — and 
probably the world-class endurance races 
in Sebring, Fla. in March. 

• Ford engineers will build every ounce 
of oomph at their command into the 
high-performance Fairlane V-8 engine 
sold to Carroll Shelby for his new AC 
Cobra sports two-seater in the hope that 
in American road races it will be a real 
menace to the archrival Chevrolet Cor- 
vette Sting Ray. 

• Pleasantly astonished by the attraction 
of hot-rod and custom-car shows for 
American youth — a recent one in New 
York drew 38,000 — Ford will be con- 
spicuously present at some two dozen 
major rod and custom affairs in the com- 
ing year. 

• In big-time powerboat racing, August’s 
record-breaking Miami-to-New York 
run by a Ford-engined hull will be fol- 
lowed next spring by a thrust for victory 
in the Miami-to-Nassau ocean race. 

Meanwhile, Ford is keeping its en- 
gineers on their sporting toes, at the ex- 
perimental level, by handing them such 
projects as the Mustang sports roadster. 
Extraordinarily handsome, technically 
advanced and possessed of racing poten- 
tial, the Mustang was introduced public- 
ly last month at the U.S. Grand Prix, 
where, significantly, the international 
driving elite were provided Ford sedans 
as personal off-course transportation. 

All these interrelated activities repre- 
sent a sharp departure from conventional 
Ford and American industry practice. 
They are, perhaps, puzzling. Why, at this 
moment, when American cars are selling 
at record levels and the market looks 
strong for months ahead, should the na- 
tion's third-largest industrial concern 
and No. 2 automaker make so heavy a 
commitment to sport? 

The reasons are several. The carmakers 
are ruled by statistics, but of all of them 
two are paramount. The first is that near- 
ly 75% of all new-car buyers decide upon 
a particular make before visiting a dealer. 
The second is that in the present decade 
the number of American young people 
between 20 and 24 will increase by 6.5 
million and those 15 to 19 by 6 million. 
The importance Detroit places upon win- 
ning customer loyalty and capturing the 
young can scarcely be overstressed. 

To go further. Ford and its competi- 
tors know that buyers between 1 8 and 24 
purchase six times as many used cars as 
new ones. They are winning jobs and 
forming families and in the main haven’t 


the means yet to swing a new car. If their 
used car has been trouble-free they are 
likely to select the same make when a 
new car becomes feasible. That is one of 
the cardinal reasons for the recent com- 
petition among the automakers to up- 
grade quality and therefore be able to ex- 
tend warranty periods and normal serv- 
ice intervals. (After a half-century of the 
hallowed “90-day deal,” Ford in 1960 
started a warranty race by increasing 
the terms to 1 2 months or 1 2,000 miles. 
Today warranty offers vary, but 24 
months is the most usual. 

This same youthful market is sportier 
than older ones. Detroit knows that rac- 
ing, rallying and other forms of compe- 
tition have historically provided a means 
of identifying one’s cars with sport and 
status, and this is particularly true of 
the young in spirit. Such appurtenances 
as bucket seats and floor-mounted gear- 
shift levers — in which the industry is 
awash these days — provided another 
means. The carmaker. Ford feels, that 
catches the fancy of the mushrooming 
youth market — and has already built for 
the young a sturdy car to take them ac- 
ceptably through the used-car phase — 
can regard its future with serenity. 


A s followers of motor sports are well 
k aware, Detroit in 1957 renounced 
the automakers’ time-honored privilege 
of participating in races and other speed 
events. The horsepower race of that day 
had precipitated talk of restrictive legis- 
lation in Congress. Detroit was alarmed; 
the manufacturers announced a pact not 
to engage in high-performance events. 
But it soon became apparent that mighty 
General Motors was strengthening its 
appeal to youth. Ford men mainly at- 
tributed this to: 1) a remarkable string 
of Pontiac privately-sponsored stock-car 
racing victories and 2) the emergence of 
the Chevrolet Corvette as a formidable 
racer on American road courses. 

Ford men believed that Pontiac was 
indulging in undercover factory-aided 
racing. Ford also believed the Pontiac 
blitz must be countered, pact or no pact. 
Last June, Henry Ford IT, chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Ford Motor 
Company, pulled Ford out of the no- 
racing agreement. The Chrysler Corpo- 
ration immediately followed, but Gen- 
eral Motors stood pat. 

In announcing Ford’s decision, Henry 
II candidly admitted that “some passen- 


ger car divisions, including our own, 
interpreted the resolution [the pact] 
somewhat freely. . . . Today we feel the 
resolution has come to have neither pur- 
pose nor effect.” 

In the Ford Division’s contemporary 
glass-and-steel headquarters building in 
Dearborn there was a new sense of chal- 
lenge and opportunity. General Man- 
ager Lee A. Iacocca. 38, one of Ford's 
notably young executives, snapped more 
and yet more orders for passenger-car 
sports accessories into his “brown book” 
— a looseleaf collection of materiel re- 
quests for a period six months ahead. 
Several times a day Herbert M isch, corpo- 
rate chief for engineering and research, 
glanced quizzically at a small stuffed alli- 
gator, jaws toothily agape, that he keeps 
in his office. It had come to remind him 
of Iacocca, a prodder who wanted action 
— day before yesterday. But as the sport- 
ing pace accelerated, Misch and his engi- 
neers exuded esprit de corps. They had, 
as Misch said, already gleaned a fistful 
of “tremendous trifles” from the lessons 
of racing. Iacocca wanted more. 

And so Ford began to move up im- 
pressive new ordnance in the always di- 
verting battle of Detroit. The most in- 
triguing of all its projects is that for 
Indianapolis. The company has not as 
yet confirmed the “500” push, but it 
amounts to an open secret. It may be 
said with reasonable confidence that 
there will be at least two Ford single- 
seaters for the “500” next Memorial Day 
and that these will be driven by Ameri- 
ca’s Dan Gurney and Britain’s Jimmy 
Clark. They are master drivers. Admit- 
tedly, they have grown up in road rac- 
ing, not Indianapolis-style track driving. 
However, Gurney proved in his first 
“500” this year that he is a Speedway 
natural. Clark recently impressed Indi- 
anapolis hands by sizzling an underpow- 
ered little Grand Prix racer around the 
track at 140 mph. The absolute record 
is but 10 mph faster. Clark, by the way, 
will be the world champion driver for 
1962 if he captures the season’s last race, 
the South African Grand Prix, on De- 
cember 29. What a feather in Ford’s 
bonnet that would be. 

It is reliably reported that the Ford 
“500” cars are being designed by Colin 
Chapman, the moustached young Eng- 
lishman who builds Clark’s Lotus racers 
(and other racing and sports cars), and 
that Ford will subcontract to Chapman 
the job of managing its Indianapolis 
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team. As Chapman himself said when 
Clark passed his Indy driver's test, he 
has “close ties" with Ford of England. 
Modified English Ford engines have 
powered many of Chapman's dazzlingly 
swift, road-hugging creations. The latest 
is a twin-overhead-camshaft version of 
the 1.5-liter Ford Classic production 
engine for his just-announced sports car, 
the Lotus Elan. 

By fascinating coincidence, next year 
marks the 1 00th anniversary of Henry 
Ford's birth. It will be surprising if the 
Ford Motor Company does not bust a 
few gussets at Indianapolis over that 
milestone. 

In its competition activities Ford uses 
stock components whenever possible. 
For some time the task of making the 
most of them has been given to the small 
(28 employees) speed specialist firm of 
John Holman and Ralph Moody in 
Charlotte, N.C. Their toughest assign- 
ment is to put into battle trim three Fal- 
cons for the Monte Carlo Rally. Ford 
has hired English Rally man Jeffrey Uren 
to manage the exploit. 

For Americans who do not know the 
Monte Carlo and think of rallies in 
terms of the tame domestic variety, a few 
words of background information: it is 
one of the most taxing, car-breaking au- 
tomotive tests on earth. Europeans at- 
tend its progress alertly. Starting from 
various European cities, more than 300 
cars, which have undergone extensive and 
thorough bccfing-up and pre-testing, 
dash virtually nonstop for three days 
and nights. They go some 2,600 miles 
over roads often made treacherous by 
ice or snow. The last leg for all is 570 
miles up and dizzily down icy Alpine 
switchbacks. There is a tricky final run 
through Princess Grace’s streets over the 
Grand Prix course. 

Ford's purpose in the rally is to dram- 
atize and bolster the Falcon's position as 
America’s bestselling compact car. An 
outright Ford victory would, however, 
be miraculous. Ford has a jaunty way 
of shaking the bugs out of its competi- 
tion stuff in actual frontline strife. Such 
is the case here. Ford will be gratified 
merely to finish. 

Any kind of success, though, would 
make an indelible impression in Europe, 
conferring added status upon Ford's for- 
eign-built cars. These are among the com- 
pany's most liquid, profitable assets. 
And now Ford of Germany has the new 
Taunus 12M for the booming Common 


Market — the V-4-engined, front-drive 
car that might have been produced in 
the U .S. as the Cardinal. Ford of England 
boasts a sedan called the Cortina that is 
even newer, though orthodox. 


F or the races next month at Nassau, 
Holman & Moody have whipped out 
a shortened, lowered, hot V-8-engined, 
fastback model that began life as a Fal- 
con. Christened Challenger 111 , it should 
be an attractive novelty in the Grand 
Touring division. 

Students of racing already know that 
this year Holman & Moody-prepared 
Fords, entered in the biggest stock-car 
races, have caught up with the awesome 
Pontiacs. As Ford reads the 1962 score. 
Fords won four major NASCAR events 
to three for Pontiac (although Pontiac 
continued its overall dominance with 22 
NASCAR wins to six for Ford). In 
races sanctioned by the other large rulcs- 
making body, USAC, the Ford-Pontiac 
scrap was dead even in 1962, each make 
winning 10 races. 

Nationally, this was low-voltage news. 
Only in the South is stock-car racing a 
major league sport— but there it is tre- 
mendous. And when spectators attend 
in large numbers and, moreover, root 
like Billy-be-damned for their favorite 
makes, the automakers are enchanted. 

“We are not naive,” says Iacocca. 
"After Ford wins a race, Ford sales in 
the area go up. The customer who's seen 
the race doesn't necessarily pick a high- 
performance package. He might buy a 
six. What counts is that he buys a Ford." 

It was Holman & Moody who also 
put Ford into powerboat racing, con- 
verting Ford's husky high-performance 
406 V-8 to marine use. Three Ford-en- 
gined hulls were entered in last May’s 
Miami-to-Nassau blue-water scamper, 
and all were defeated, but because of 
their high promise in this and a subse- 
quent around Long Island marathon, 
Sam Griffith, the best deep-water power- 
boat racer in the world, removed a com- 
petitor's engines from his famous 31- 
foot Bertram hull, the Blue Muppie, and 
installed twin 406s. 

Then, in August, he streaked in Blue 
Moppie to New York from Miami in 
dirty weather and over steep seas to 
erase a record so old as to be near legend- 
ary. It had been set 41 years before by 
Gar Wood, the No. I sea-racer of an- 
other generation. Blue Moppie'?. running 


time was 38 hours 28 minutes. Wood's 
had been 47 hours 15 minutes. 

There are some things, of course, in 
which Holman & Moody do not have 
their busy hands. Texas-born Carroll 
Shelby, once the sally, drawling king of 
American sports-car racing, has turned 
from driving to the building of the Co- 
bra. When, in its first outing, the Cobra 
with a Ford-supplied engine got in front 
of all four of the opposing Corvette Sting 
Rays (SI, Oct. 29), Dearborn was down- 
right ecstatic. So an axle broke. Shelby 
could build a stronger one. Ford's Cor- 
vette trauma was beginning to ease. 

That old malaise had really begun to 
show signs of curability precisely one 
week before. That was when the Mustang 
bowed in at Watkins Glen. This unusual- 
ly clean-lined car, a joint product of 
Misch's engineers and Gene Bordinat's 
Ford styling staff, gave the fans much to 
discuss. A larger 1.5-liter version of the 
Taunus (Cardinal) V-4, pit s transaxle, 
had in the Mustang been moved aft be- 
hind the driver. Suspension was inde- 
pendent all around. 

Thus the sporting look at Ford. For 
the record, and for the minority which 
equates participation in speed events with 
a disregard for highway safety on the 
part of the manufacturer, one must add 
that Ford obviously concedes no such 
disability. On the contrary, Ford has 
some pretty good arguments that future 
Fords are certain to benefit from the 
sports program in terms of greater dura- 
bility and improved handling qualities — 
factors that contribute to road safety. 

However, Ford will undoubtedly stim- 
ulate its competitors to shape more ener- 
getic sports campaigns of their own. 
Some counterpunching already has be- 
gun. Chevrolet engines are to be in the 
hush-hush Indianapolis racers now being 
built by Mickey Thompson, the Bonne- 
ville Salt Flats speedster — and the man 
who electrified Indy last May with a sweet 
little Buick-powered special, driven by 
Dan Gurney. This is not to imply that 
the Chevrolet Division is at this time 
backing Thompson. But if the Fords 
outdo the Chevies at Indy . . . ? The 
Chrysler Corporation's recent low-budg- 
et stock-car operation (Plymouth) has 
now been augmented by a Dodge team. 
Other commitments have been made 
that cannot yet be disclosed. 

But at Ford the wraps are off and the 
game is on. A new era in motor sports 
is beginning. end 


THE GIANTS ARE STILL TOO GOOD 


New York’s football pros were said to be getting long in the tooth, but after their win over the immature 
Dallas Cowboys they seem headed for another Eastern Division championship by TEX MAULE 


T he New York Giants, who age as 
gracefully as good wine, probably 
assured themselves another Eastern Di- 
vision championship in the National 
Football League last Sunday as they de- 
feated the Dallas Cowboys 41-10. They 
now lead their division by a full game 
over the Washington Redskins and are 
proof enough, with only five games left 
to play, that a good old team is better 
than a good young one. More impor- 
tant, the vintage players on the Giant 
team seem to be growing stronger as the 
season progresses; they also seem to be 
growing wiser. 

The Cowboys, who had led the NFL 
in scoring until their unfortunate ex- 
perience with the Giants, might have 
fared better had not Eddie LeBaron, 
the older and surer of the team's two 
quarterbacks, pulled a muscle in the 
calf of his right l;g early in the game. 
That left the entire offensive burden 
on the shoulders of Don Meredith. 
Meredith tried hard, but the savage 
charge of the Giant defensive line, com- 
bined with the loss of confidence that 
disheartened the Texans when LeBaron 
left, made his task impossible. Still, the 
Cowboys almost certainly would have 
lost anyway. 

In the next five weeks the Giants play 
three teams that they have beaten once 
— Dallas, Washington and Philadelphia. 
They also have to play Cleveland and 
Chicago, neither of which has been ex- 
actly overpowering during the impor- 
tant middle weeks of this season. Against 
this opposition, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that New York will repeat as di- 
vision champions and meet the Green 
Bay Packers in New York in a rematch 
of last year’s championship game. The 
Giants now are certainly the best team 
in the East. 

The Cowboys’ Tom Landry is a shrewd 
coach and a particularly able defensive 


tactician. But Allie Sherman, the inven- 
tive coach of the Giants, contrived to use 
the very strength of the young Dallas de- 
fenders, and their penchant for pursuit, 
to defeat the Texans. Three of the front 
four men on the Cowboy defensive line 
are rookies and the fourth is in his second 
year. The two corner linebackers are not 
rookies, but they are playing their first 
full year at their positions. And, finally, 
one of the Dallas corner defensive backs 
is a rookie. An old saying in pro football 
has it that a rookie in the secondary 
costs a touchdown a game. This has cer- 
tainly been true in Dallas this season, 
and it was particularly true Sunday 
against the Giants. 

The New York attack was keyed to 
exploit rookie quickness. The first Giant 
touchdown, in the second quarter, was 
planned to start the flow of Cowboy har- 
riers in one direction; suddenly the play 
struck at the other flank and it was a 
ridiculously easy touchdown from the 
Cowboy six-yard line by Frank Gifford. 
Gifford, the Giant flanker back, was on 
the end of a double reverse; Y. A. Tittle 
handed the ball first to Alex Webster, 
who started what looked like a run out- 
side the Cowboys’ left end. As the young 
Dallas line and linebackers set out after 
Webster, he handed the ball to Gifford, 
going the other way. There was no Cow- 
boy within shouting distance of Frank 
as he scored. 

Despite having to take pills after the 
game, Gifford, who has had a severe 
cold for the last two weeks, managed 
a weak grin when he recalled the play. 
“There wasn't anyone out there with 
me but the guard who pulled out to lead 
the play,” he said. "I thought for one 
quick second about handing him the 
ball and letting him score. Can you just 
see his eyes bug out? But it was early 
in the game and 1 didn’t feel 1 could 
take the chance then. If it had been later 


I think 1 might just have done it.” 

“We put in some counters, too,” 
Allie Sherman said. "They were keying 
on Webster and we would start him one 
way, then come back under him, against 
the flow of the defense, with Phil King 
carrying. It made good yardage for us.” 

In the man-to-man duels that make up 
the essence of pro football competition, 
the Giant edge in experience told time 
after time. The blooded Giant offensive 
line kept the eager young Cowboys 
away from Y. A. Tittle, who never 
seemed too hurried to get his passes off 
where and when he wanted. Del Shofner 
had enough time to break away from 
either Bill Bishop or one of the Cowboy 
safeties. So did Gifford, who feinted 
rookie Halfback Mike Gaechter out of 
position for key catches. 

Shofner scored twice on 19- and 23- 
yard passes from Tittle and once on a 
41-yarder from Ralph Guglielmi; Gif- 
ford, having scored once on the end- 
around, crossed the goal line again on 
a 24-yard pass from Tittle. Shofner 
caught six passes for 158 yards, Gifford 
five for 88 yards and one touchdown. 

It was an imaginative and clever of- 
fense that the Giants unveiled. They have 
been restive under the criticism that they 
were a stodgy and elderly team. 

“They got mad about it,” Sherman 
said after the game. “We saved that end- 
around for today. I think no one can 
call our offense stodgy now. We had 
read so much about how tricky this 
Dallas offense was. I think our defense 
made up its mind to handle it and you 
saw what happened. No one has gone 
after this team man to man before, but 
we did and we made it stick.” 

Sherman spoke in the flush of victory. 

Frank Gifford, playing again after a year's 
absence, takes in touchdown pass from Tittle. 



As always, he had praise for his defeated 
opponents. “You don’t know what to 
expect playing a team like Dallas. It 
can come up with something different 
each week, so you go out there won- 
dering what they’ll show and you have 
to keep your confidence and your poise 
no matter what happens. The wind was 
a big factor today; Dallas had it in 


its favor in the first quarter, and I 
thought that if we could get out of 
that first quarter even with them we 
would be all right. Well, it was 0-0, and 
we got 24 points in the second quarter 
when we had the wind with us.” 

The wind was a gusty 20 miles an hour. 
It did not seem to bother Tittle, who 
spent quite a few of his many years in 


pro football throwing through the off- 
shore breezes that sweep Kezar Stadium 
in San Francisco. Meredith, not as ac- 
customed to such conditions, had more 
trouble. 

The loss of LeBaron, naturally, dis- 
rupted Landry’s radical innovation of 
shuttling his quarterbacks in and out on 
alternate plays. LeBaron was taken out 
of the game after his second appearance 
at quarterback. 

“That destroyed our system,’’ Landry 
said later. “I still sent in plays by shut- 
tling the fullbacks for a while, but that 
did not work as well as our alternating 
quarterback system had in earlier games. 
In the second half I let Don call his 
own plays because the messenger system 
was not working.” 

No matter who called the plays, the 
Giant defense was overpowering. The 
game ball was given to Andy Robustelli; 
his vicious, continuing charge from de- 
fensive end hurried Meredith’s throws 
all afternoon. But the rest of the ripe 
Giant defensive unit played with the 
verve of coltish youth, too. 

Safety Jim Patton said, “You play 
this team cautiously, afraid of what 
they’ll do, and they'll get to you. You 
have to go after them. They use lots of 
tricky blocking and their plays may 
sometimes be unorthodox, but if you 
hold your ground and don’t panic, you 
can take them. They had some new 
plays in the first quarter that might 
have gone for long gainers on us, but 
our guys were hustling so hard they 
stopped them. After the first quarter we 
had them and we knew it.” 

“We controlled this game,” Sherman 
said. “Last week against the Cardinals 
we didn’t. We made the big play when 
we needed it, but we weren’t in control 
the way we were today. We knew we had 
to deny the Cowboys their own big play 
today; you look at their statistics and 
see all the points they have scored and 
then see how few first downs they have 
made and you have to know that they 
score on the one sensational play, not 
the long drives. We took away their 
big ones.” 

It seems unlikely that anyone will take 
away the Giants’ big ones in the remain- 
ing five games on their schedule. 

It may even prove difficult for the 
Packers in the championship game come 
December 30. end 
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Nick Pietrosante (see cover), the Detroit Lions' violent- 
running fullback, shown here holding his JO-month-o/d 
daughter, Stacy, is one of the more resourceful providers 
in professional football. "Why does Daddy piay football?" 
he recently asked his older daughter, Cindy, who is 
"To make more money to buy me salami," said the pre- 
cocious Cindy. Pietrosante lives in Farmington, Mich, 
with his daughters and wife Geri. More than salami, a 
victory over Green Bay is his immediate hope. The two 
teams piay on Thanksgiving Day; should the Lions win, 
they could overhaul the Packers for the Western Division 
title. That would provide for Detroit and Cindy’s appetite. 

continued 





A MAN’S HOPE continued 


Pietrosante is an articulate ex-Notre Dame Aii-Amer- 
ica for whom praise has always been lavish — except 
once. Otto Graham said he was too slow for pro 
football. "That scared me," said Pietrosante, who 
was so frightened that by the fifth game in this, his 
fourth year, he broke Ace Gutowsky's lifetime Lion 
rushing record. He is the complete fullback: a fine, 
adaptable runner, a splendid blocker, a good pass re- 
ceiver and, perfect for Detroit, a devoted Lion. He 
forgave roommate Carl Brettschneider for splitting his 
Up with an elbow. "You’ve got to be patient with 


Carl,” grinned Pietrosante. “since he is a naturally 
dirty player.” Nick suffers when he does not carry 
the ball often, and he has carried less than usual 
this year with the arrival of Milt Plum as Lion quar- 
terback. “ The less / run, the less I have to talk about 
at contract time,” he says quietly. The Lions pay him 
upward of S 20.000 , which is 75% of his income. 
The rest comes mostly from Steelman Harry Levine 
(.below), for whom Nick is a public relations man 
and troubleshooter. Levine calls him “hard-working,” 
“aggressive” and, as an afterthought, “wonderful.” 

continued 
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A MAN’S HOPE continued 


On game day Pietrosante is a Catholic first and 
a Lion second, in New York to play the Giants, 
he worships (below) at Holy Cross Church. He 
is serious, well mannered and remarkably even- 
tempered. “When the playing stops and the 
fights start,” he says, “i go sit on the bench.” 
Detroit sportswriters consider him bland copy, 


but away from the field he is found to be glib 
and forthright and even combative, as when he 
speaks candidly of his days at Notre Dame 
(“The firing of Terry Brennan was a disgrace— 
but i had to eat those words when / first said 
them because Father Edmund Joyce, the school 
vice-president, called me on the carpet”). 



Pietrosante runs virtually straight- 
legged, as though his feet were moving 
through snow, but at 6 feet 2 and 220 
pounds he hits with considerable au- 
thority. While he is not the equal of 
Green Bay's Jim Taylor or Cleveland's 
Jim Brown as a runner, he is their su- 
perior as a blocker. He thinks the way 
to beat the Packers is to play their 
game: brute force and ball control. For 
a look at the defense he will have to 
crack on Thanksgiving, turn the page. 




When Detroit and Green Bay meet, 
the two best defenses in professional 
football will be opposed, but the 
Packer unit — a clever blend of dar- 
ing and conservative players — is the 
less penetrable of the two. Coach 
Vince Lombardi made it that way, 
and if Nick Pietrosante and the other 
Lions are to win their Thanksgiving 
Day game, they will do so only by 
splitting Green Bay personalities 

BY TEX MAULE 

PERFECT 

AND 

BALANCED 

DEFENSE 


D efensive players have to be tougher, 
mentally and physically, than offen- 
sive players," said Green Bay Packer 
Coach Vince Lombardi, a squarely built 
man with a square, almost tough face, 
who has the toughest defense in pro foot- 
ball. He thought for a moment. "1 don't 
know why I say that," he admitted final- 
ly. “But I think it is true." 

Next week, when the Packers face the 
only defense in the West that can match 
their own, it will behoove Lombardi's 
specialists in the fine but violent art of 
knocking down passes, passers and ball- 
carriers to be at their very toughest. If 
Green Bay can beat Detroit in this game 
— which seems likely — then the race for 
the division championship in the West- 
ern Conference will be over. It is, ac- 
cording to Lombardi, no accident that 
the two best defensive teams in the divi- 
sion are leading. 

“Championships are won on defense," 
he says flatly. “When 1 came to Green 
Bay four years ago, my first moves were 
designed to strengthen the defense. 1 
started working on developing the of- 
fense after that.” 

The defense that Lombardi has gath- 
ered together comes as close to perfection 
as is possible in a game played by fallible 
human beings. Through the first eight 
games of the current season, the Packers 
allowed only 61 points to be scored 
against them — an average of fewer than 
eight per game. Although Detroit has 
given up fewer total yards, the Lions fall 
short of the Packers in the most impor- 
tant item — pass defense. The Green Bay 
team has allowed opponents only 116 
yards per game — an extraordinary ac- 
complishment against the polished pass- 
ing that constitutes the primary attack- 
ing weapon of most pro football teams. 

Lombardi has managed this by care- 
fully blending daring with caution, speed 
with strength, size with sensibility. His 
team, like most pro clubs, works in small, 
almost self-contained units. The corner 
linebacker and the defensive end who 
plays in front of him work together; the 
middle linebacker coordinates his moves 
with those of the defensive tackles, and 
the halfback and safety on each side 
work together. In each one of the five 
groups that constitute the Packers’ de- 
fense, Lombardi has purposefully paired 
off the conservative with the liberal, the 
solid rock who is perturbed by nothing 
that happens with the energetic rocket 


who may go off in any direction, causing 
great damage or, conversely, making a 
brilliant play that will keep people talk- 
ing for weeks. 

Lombardi's left defensive end, Willie 
Davis, is such a rocket. He played offen- 
sive tackle for the Browns until Lombardi 
traded for him and put him on defense. 
Davis is big (6 feet 3 and 240 pounds), 
very quick and a taker of chances. He is 
backed up by one of the soundest corner 
linebackers in pro football— Dan Currie 
(SI, Dec. 18, 1961). Currie, who is as tall 
as Davis and only five pounds lighter, 
seems in comparison a veritable Tory. 
Dan almost never makes a mistake and 
is the perfect foil for the daring Davis, 
who, sure that Currie will cover for him, 
can slash in at the opposing quarter- 
back almost heedlessly— a prime re- 
quirement for a defensive end. 

“I’m more comfortable playing de- 
fense,” says Davis, who might be speak- 
ing for his 10 teammates as well. “On 
offense I was always thinking what I 
had to do. Things changed so much 
from week to week, and you had to know 
everything cold against any kind of de- 
fense you might meet. Now I know on 
each one of our defenses what my assign- 
ment is, and I can spend all my energy 
doing that.” Davis’ dislike of offense did 
not come from lack of mental ability to 
master the assignments; he is working for 
a master’s degree in education with cer- 
tification for administration. 

“You’ve got more room for individual 
effort on defense,” he went on. “I do 
what I’m supposed to, then I go to the 
ball if it hasn't come to me and I've got 
freedom to react the way 1 want to. It’s 
no secret that I studied Gino Marchetti 
[of Baltimore] for a long time. He's the 
best pass-rushing end in the business. I 
noticed he lined up right on the ball, as 
close as he could get to the line of scrim- 
mage without getting off sides. Then he'd 
fire in there on the snap, so that he’d 
reach the tackle blocking him before the 
tackle could set up. He’d put his hands 
on the tackle and twist him one way and 
the other, and when the tackle was off 
balance he’d get by. I try to do the same 
thing.” (“Davis has very strong arms,” 
Lombardi said earlier. “He can handle 
a tackle and fight off a block very well.”) 

This pell-mell charge across the line 
might set Davis up for traps or overcom- 
mit him against the screen pass if it 
weren't for Currie and Dave Hanner, 
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Different? Definitely! 

The new 'Jeep' Wagoneer is the first station wagon 
ever built to offer the comfort, silence, speed and 
smoothness of a passenger car — plus the safety and 
traction of 4-wheel drive. It's the one family wagon 
you can drive almost anywhere, in almost any kind 
of weather. 

The Wagoneer is the first and only 4-wheel drive 
wagon with optional automatic transmission and in- 
dependent front suspension. 


The 'Jeep' Wagoneer features the power and econo- 
my of America’s first and only automotive overhead 
camshaft engine, the Tornado -OHC. 

It has the most usable cargo space., 
wide. The Wagoneer is also avail- 
able in 2-wheel drive models. Step in. 

Size it up. Try it out at your local i 
'Jeep' Dealer’s today! 



W illys Motors, world's largest manufacturer of 4- wheel drive vehicles, one of the growing Kaiser Industries. 




Color tripled is White Stag's authentic new ski fashion technique of choosing three colors from our new skiwear spectrum! 
Her "North Star” ciel bleu quilt parka 39.95 and cocoa Xtra-Stretch pants 39.95 with a wintergreen sweater 15.95. His 
"Astronaut” cocoa quilt parka 34.95 with a ciel bleu sweater 13.95 and wintergreen Xtra-Stretch pants 39.95. Girls' 
or boys’ "Canadienne" quilt parka in wintergreen/cocoa print 19.95 with wintergreen stretch pants 16.95 and a ciel bleu 
sweater 12.95. At your favorite Ski Shop and fine stores or write White Stag, Portland 6, Oregon or Montreal, Canada. 
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who is the defensive tackle beside Davis 
and is another very sound player. Playing 
his 1 1th season in the league, Hanner is 
a tobacco-chewing, red-haired, massive 
man who is a cotton-field inspector in 
Arkansas during the off season and is 
known as Hawg by his teammates. Off 
the field his small blue eyes peer good- 
naturedly over wide, freckled cheeks, 
but on the field he reveals a deep and 
sure knowledge of his position. It is his 
ability to detect screens, traps and draw 
plays from the action of the guard in 
front of him that protects Davis. Hanner 
has been All-Pro five times, with reason. 

■‘You can tell pretty much from the 
way the guard blocks on you,” he says. 
"On a screen, say, when they want you 
to come in fast so the quarterback can 
lob a little pass over you, you can feel a 
softness in the block. It takes a real good 
actor to make the screen go. Usually 
when you go in, the guard hits you a 
real good pop, then backs up a little and 
hits you another one. When it's a screen, 
you feel the softness and you know he 
wants you to come. So you slide over to 
where the screen will be.” 

On the draw play, which is the bane 
of a middle linebacker's existence, the 
quarterback drops back as if to pass, the 
fullback fakes a block, then, as the de- 
fensive line pours in, intent upon doing 
bodily damage to the quarterback, the 
quarterback slips the ball to the waiting 
fullback. Since the middle linebacker has 
dropped back quickly against the threat 
of a pass, and the two tackles, hopefully, 
are intent on the quarterback, the play 
often results in a gaping hole in the cen- 
ter of the defense, through which the 
back scoots for sizable gains. 

"You can read the draw from the 
block, too,” Hanner says. "Usually the 
guard sets up to block you squared away 
between you and the quarterback. But on 
the draw, most of the time, he’ll be turned 
a little to the inside or outside, inviting 
you to take whichever route the play 
calls for. If he sets up to give me an out- 
side route, I fight to the inside.” 

Fighting to the inside closes the gap 
against the draw, slows down the action 
and gives Ray Nitschke, the powerful 
Green Bay middle linebacker, time to 
recover and throw his 230 pounds into 
the breach with the force that has made 
him one of the most fearsome tacklers 
in football. 

"It's a real help, having a couple of 
continued 



Jet-propelled human missile (above) Is gambling Packer, who goes at quarterback 
with reckless abandon. He is free to do so for a solid reason — if he falls into a 
trap, the conservative, brick-wall type below will stay at home to bail him out. 
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MASTER SET 


Bring on the meat. The man who has this 
set will master any carving assignment. 
Gerber Blades are made from a cutting 
steel so fine that it costs 3 times as much as 
cutlery steel. The way it cuts and holds an 
edge justifies forever the extra cost. Hand- 
some, rustproof, last a lifetime. Set contains 
6 noble pieces — 4 carvers, holding fork 
and the famous Gungnir sharpener. At 
2000 fine stores or write Gerber, West Linn, 
Oregon for selection sheet. 
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tackles like Hanner and Henry Jordan 
in front of you,” Nitschke says. “I’ve 
got to read pass when the center and the 
fullback get up for pass blocking, and 
when I read pass, 1 got to drop back in 
a hurry. If I don’t, the middle over my 
head may be unprotected and I’d get in 
a lot more trouble than I do on a draw. 
But when I hustle back, it opens up the 
draw play. Hawg’s being able to read it 
so good gives us protection we need.” 

Nitschke, now one of the best middle 
backers in football (with Sam Huff of 
the Giants, Joe Schmidt of Detroit and 
Bill George of the Chicago Bears), once 


gambles — but only within the patterns 
drawn up by his coaches. 

Nitschke is a very effective defender 
against the pass because of his height 
(6 feet 3) and because of his hands — as 
soft as a pass receiver’s and as little 
prone to fumbles. His is a difficult po- 
sition. Against some passes he drops 
straight back to cover against a shot up 
the middle, against others he may drift to 
either side of the field to help the corner 
back. Then, of course, he must protect 
the middle when the two tackles use an 
outside route to reach the passer (swing- 
ing away from the center of the line and 



suffered from an excess of gambling spir- 
it. A tall, rangy, balding blond, he was 
known as a wild man when he came to 
the Packers. The Green Bay defenses are 
not as complicated, say, as the Chicago 
Bears’, where there are some 15 or 16 
formations to master, but they are not 
suited for wild men either. There arc four 
basic line defenses and four basic de- 
fenses in the secondary, which may be 
combined in almost any way, but in 
each Lombardi and his defensive coaches, 
Phil Bengtson and Norb Hecker, have 
meticulous assignments for every player, 
which must be carried out precisely. Par- 
ticularly, there is no room for individual 
stunting. This is what Nitschke did for 
a year or two when he first came up; 
and the result was horrible. Now he still 


around the outside of their blocker); or 
he must be prepared to cover the left or 
the right against the run when the tackles 
go inside, leaving a gap between them 
and the defensive end on each side. And, 
of course, there is always the draw. 
Against the Lions the draw is an ever 
present menace, since Lion Fullback 
Nick Pietrosante is one of the better full- 
backs in the league at milking yardage 
out of the play. 

“You look for speed, agility and size 
in a lineman,” Lombardi says. “You 
may get two. If you get all three you have 
a great football player.” 

By Lombardi's definition the other 
Green Bay defensive tackle is great. He 
is Henry Jordan, and he has all three 
qualities. He is fortunate, as is Willie 
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Davis, in that he is backed up by Nit- 
schke and abetted by Bill Quinlan, the 
right defensive end for the Green Bay 
club. Quinlan, like Currie, is a player 
who never makes a mistake. He does not 
have the quickness of his opposite num- 
ber, Willie Davis. But Quinlan, also like 
Currie, has been in the league a long time 
and understands the small differences 
that make a pattern in the offense. 

“He can rush the passer,” says Bengt- 
son. ”601 he is as good against the run 
as any end in the league. He doesn't 
chase ducks; he's where he should be 
against almost any kind of play.” 


ing, playing it close to his shoulder pads 
when the occasion demands. 

“He’s good to play with,” Quinlan 
says. “If I want to take the inside route, 
it's always all right with Bubba. If I want 
to go outside, he agrees to that, too. But 
he doesn’t blow a signal. Not ever.” 

It should be pointed out that Quin- 
lan and Hanner, both of whom protect 
against surprises in the Green Bay line, 
are at least as important to the overall 
defense as Jordan and Davis, who get 
most of the public acclaim because they 
are, nine times out of 10, the defensive 
players who set the quarterback on his 



Quinlan is another ex-Brown. He is 
a black Irishman from Massachusetts 
with an immense joie tie vivre but, oddly 
enough, he does not play with the daring 
recklessness that his personality would 
suggest. He is a careful, intelligent end 
who seldom overcharges and who never 
is caught on the inside when the other 
team is sweeping wide to his side. 

Behind him, at corner linebacker, is 
Bill Forester. Bill is a sporting-goods 
salesman in the off season in Dallas, Tex- 
as. He was a younger brother in his fam- 
ily and his nickname is the southern ge- 
neric term for younger brothers — Bubba. 
He is the exception in the Green Bay de- 
fense in that he is neither ultraconserva- 
tive nor a gambler. He plays his position 
studiously, gambling with calculated dar- 


pants. But neither of the two gamblers 
could afford to be as reckless as they are 
if it weren't for Quinlan and Hanner, 
who close the holes left by Jordan and 
Davis when they cross the line helter- 
skelter in pursuit of the passer. 

The deep secondary of the Packers, of 
course, follows the pattern of the two 
front lines. On the left, behind Davis and 
Currie, are Herb Adderley and Henry 
Gremminger — Adderley as the corner 
back and Gremminger at safety. 

Adderley, playing his first full season 
in this unit, came up originally as an of- 
fensive back. He is young and ambitious 
and not careful but, according to Norb 
Hecker, he improves with every game. 
“He's got wonderful reactions, and he 
can play receivers as close as anyone in 
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The crisp.stirring, masculine 
aroma for today’s man. A 
modern adaptation of the 
aromatic formula favored 
by the gallant men who won 
our independence; 

After Shave Lotion 3-50. Cologne 4-50. 
Body Talcum 2.00. Spray Deodorant 
2.30. Nett/ gift set shown: After Shave 
and Deodorant 6.00. Other sets 5.00 and 
10.00. Pins lax. At belter stores. 
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“DRY SACK on-the-rocks” 
changed men’s minds 
about sherry 



Dry Sack has the body and 
superb nutty flavor to stand up 
to ice cubes. No wonder 
Dry Sack on-the-rocks— 24 
the man's sherry— «4 

is so popular! 1*4 
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World-Famous Spanish Sherries 

WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 
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Let this seal be you r guide to quality 
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the league because he has so much speed. 
Lots of halfbacks give receivers the short 
pass to make sure that they don't get a 
long one completed over their head, but 
Adderley doesn't. He sticks tight because 
he can go back with the best in the league. 
And he knows he’s got Gremminger be- 
hind him, too. He’s protected deep or to 
the inside so he can go for the ball short 
or outside.” 


G remminger, who played corner de- 
fensive back for the Packers last 
year, was shifted to safety this season. He 
is a soft-spoken Texan who is possibly 
the most conservative of the Green Bay 
defenders. In fact, “too conservative as 
a corner back," Bengtson says. “He's a 
worrywart. On corner back, you always, 
or almost always, take a good receiv- 
er, man for man. Gremminger thought 
about that too much. Now, as a safety, 
where he has help, he's still conservative, 
but not too much so. He's a fine safety.” 

Gremminger feels better at safety than 
he did as a corner back. He will even 
gamble once in a while now for an inter- 
ception. “We try to fool the quarter- 
back,” he says. “Against Baltimore, for 
instance, we'll fake a four-four defense, 
with four men just behind the line in- 
stead of the usual three linebackers. I'll 
step up and wait until Unitas calls an au- 
dible, then drop back. Johnny will almost 
always change from a run he called in the 
huddle to a pass when he sees the four- 
four. I picked off a pass against a club in 
the league last year because we faked the 
four-four, then dropped back into the 
four-three.” 

Gremminger’s running mate at safety 
is Willie Wood. Unlike many teams, the 
Packers do not transfer their safeties 
from side to side depending upon the 
way the offense lines up. The Giants, 
for instance, shift Jim Patton from side 
to side so that he is always the free safety. 
The free safety’s assignment is a roving 
one, in which he is loosed to go for the 
ball or to help whichever of his team- 
mates seems most in need. The other 
safety always has a specific assignment, 
usually covering the tight end, i.e., the 
end who plays close to his tackle rather 
than spread some 15 yards out. Obvious- 
ly, the free safety has more license to 
gamble than anyone else on defense. 

“Wood is the most daring of the de- 
fensive secondary,” says Hcckcr. ‘ ‘ He has 
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A surprise to the man who thinks socks are just socks. 
That’s the “Crew-Sader™” by Interwoven. Your feet float in 
the cushioned softness of hi-bulk Orion® acrylic and nylon. 
And the “Crew-Sader” really stays up — even countless 


washings won't change its shape or expensive feel. Perfect 
for town or country. The “Crew-Sader” stretch sock (one 
size fits all) — another reason why more and more men 
are buying more Interwoven socks every day. $1.50 pair. 
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wonderful reactions, and he can jump 
like a kangaroo. We have a drill where 
the defensive backs jump up and try to 
touch the crossbar on the goal posts. 
Willie is only 5 feet 10 and he can touch 
the crossbar with his elbow. He’s also 
maybe the best tackier on the ball club. 
He's what 1 would call an ideal free 
safety. Gremminger probably is faster, 
straight away, than Wood. Both of them 
like to be the free safety. And when Hen- 
ry is free, he'll go for the ball almost as 
dangerously as Willie will.” 

Playing in front of Wood, at the cor- 
ner-back spot, is Jesse Whittenton, the 
equivalent of Currie and Hanner in the 
short-line defense. Whittenton came up 
to the Rams as a quarterback, was shift- 
ed to defense and has stayed in his posi- 
tion with the Packers longer than anyone 
on the team except Hanner. He is a suc- 
cessful restaurant owner in Green Bay; 
his King's X bar and restaurant is not 
only full after Packer games in Green 
Bay. it is jammed almost every night in 
the week. Since Whittenton is a Texan, 
some of the most exotic although not 
the most popular items on his menu are 
Mexican dishes, served spiced with pep- 
pers so hot that an average customer 
cries for five minutes after his first bite 
of a taco or an enchilada. 

"Jess reads ends as well as anyone I 
ever saw,” says Hecker, who once was 
defensive back for the Los Angeles 
Rams. “He can look at a spread end 
coming downfield and tell by the way 
he is running whether he will cut to the 
inside or the outside.” 

Whittenton is understandably reticent 
about revealing the secrets of his trade. 
"I can read ’em,” he says. "But I don’t 
want them to know how. I got to play 
against them for a long time, I hope." 

This peculiarly effective combination 
of personalities was concocted by Lom- 
bardi, Bengtson and Hecker but the 
principal architect of the defense itself 
was Bengtson, an equable man who has 
almost never been heard to raise his 
voice in complaint. 

"The offensive team is graded every 
week and the grades put up for everyone 
to see,” one Packer player said. "Bengt- 
son was supposed to grade the defense, 
but he put it off for a long time. He 
didn’t want to embarrass his players. 
You got to play your guts out for a guy 
like that. You blow a play, you hear 
from him in private.” 
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The closer you shave 

the more you need Noxzema 


Noxzema Instant Lather is medicated — with 
famous Noxzema skin-care formula. Soothes, 
protects your skin. Lets you shave close as 
you like without uncomfortable irritation. 
Saves you money. Noxzema is concentrated— 
gives you richer, creamier lather . . . more 
shaves per can than the average of leading 
brands tested. Try it today ! 



Make this pencil test! See for yourself how 
extra-rich, extra-creamy Noxzema Lather 
holds up pencils . . . holds up whiskers, too. 
Lets you shave clean, cool and close. 
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DREAM 

SHOP 


Put yourself in this magnificent 
Magna Dream Shop. It’s complete 
in every detail: offers every power 
tool facility for home and hobby 
crafting and repair. SHOPSM1TH 
is a saw, horizontal drill, vertical 
drill press, lathe and sander, 
sawsmith Radial Arm Shop provides 
the ultimate in sawing versatility. 
Also included are: Magna Randsaw, 
Jig Saw, Sander, Jointer, Com- 
pressor. Sprayer and a complete , 
set of accessories ... all 
manufactured by Magna American, 
builders of America’s First Family 
of Power Tools. 



Ask for free book, 
"Practical Power 
Tool Projects" 
and details of Free 
Dream Shop Contest 
at better power tool 
dealers and 
Montgomery Ward. 
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AMERICAN CORPORATION 

Interstate 75, Evendale, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


The Packer defense is designed to con- 
tain the opposition’s running attack 
within a close perimeter. No opposing 
halfback or fullback should ever be able 
to skirt the perimeter set up by Green 
Bay; this is a theory of Lombardi's, 
and it is a good one. 

“If we can keep their attack within 
the perimeter of defense, the pursuit can 
catch the ballcarrier,” Lombardi says. 
"We have very good pursuit on this 
team from everyone." 

This means that the defensive ends 
and the corner linebackers, one or the 
other, are “contain" men. If the defen- 
sive end takes an inside route to reach 
the quarterback, the linebacker has the 
assignment of covering the outside so 
that a ballcarrier will be turned back 
toward the middle of the field, where 
the tackles and the other linebackers will 
have time to reach him after they have 
executed their first assignment. This 
perimeter defense insures that the Packer 
defenders will have a short route to the 
ballcarrier; if it is short enough, the ball- 
carrier will be lucky to reach the line 
of scrimmage. 




Greatest safety feature since brakes 


seat belts of cciprolcin nylon 


t Forty-five percent of all fatal accidents occur at speeds of less 
than 40 miles an hour* ... a sound reason why even careful 
drivers need seat belts of Caprolan 1 " nylon. In a wide range of 
upholstery-coordinated colors. Available at all Sure-Fit Stores. 
(•National Safety Council Figures For 1961) Fiber Marketing Dept., 261 Madison 



T he time the defenders have to exe- 
cute their assignments is much 
shorter than appears when you watch a 
football game. Most coaches believe that 
a quarterback must release the ball on a 
pass play within three seconds of the 
snap. If he waits longer, more often than 
not, he is on his back with a defensive 
end or a linebacker resting happily on his 
head. On a running play, the action lakes 
about two seconds. If the defender has 
guessed wrong, he seldom has time to 
remedy his mistake. The best he can do 
is pursue the ballcarrier downfield. 

Charlie Johnson, the bright young 
quarterback of St. Louis, tended to make 
what might be called a cardinal error 
early in his career: instead of retreating 
seven to nine yards before setting him- 
self to throw a pass, he retreated only 
five. This gave the defensive team a much 
shorter and more direct route to him. 
He spent most of his time disentangling 
himself from a large number of tacklers. 
The time difference between a five- and 
a seven-yard retreat is only a split sec- 
ond, but defenses live on split seconds. 

The Packers, against Detroit, will, as 
usual, use their split seconds wisely. And 
gamble on them, too. end 
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Hold still, Jack, 



S and we’ll put the Gimlet 
right beside you like 
this. It’s gin, 

Bose’s Lime Juice . 

and a little fancy footwork 
with ice. Like you. 

Clean, fast, plenty 
of class. Now hold it. 

Give ’em plenty of tough. 
That’s it. Sure, champ, 
taste it. How’s it shape 
up? A strong 
contender! Can we 
quote you on that? 

ONLY ROSE'S MAKES A GIMLET 
Recipe: 4 or 5 parts gin (or vodka) 
to 1 part Rose's Lime Juice, over ice, 
in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass. 

IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


THE U.S. IS BEST - . . 




Palmer and Snead win the Canada Cup, and 
it becomes evident why America dominates 
international golf by GWILYM S. BROWN 


AND GETTING 


T he Argentine heat was oppressive, the chickweed 
in the greens made putts run as fast and crooked as 
a West Virginia rabbit, and the best professionals from 
33 other countries played some stirring golf, but noth- 
ing was about to keep the U.S. from winning the I Oth 
annual Canada Cup golf match last week. By Sunday 
night Sam Snead and Arnold Palmer, representing the 
U.S. in the world tournament on the famous Jockey 
Club course in Buenos Aires, had turned in a solid vic- 
tory that made it clear this country has no peer in 
world golf and is not likely to have one for a long, 
long time. Their success was significant, for it was only 
four years ago that U.S. superiority was being threat- 
ened from every quarter of the golfing globe. But now 
the American golfers are as firmly entrenched at the 
top as the Kennedy family. 

When Palmer and Snead won the huge, golden Can- 
ada Cup with a 72-hole total of 557, it was only the 
latest in a growing pile of international golf trophies 
that the country recently has claimed. The two previous 
Canada Cup matches went to the U.S., as did the last 
two World Amateur Team 
Championships, the last two 
Ryder Cup matches (U.S. 
vs. British pros), the last 
two Curtis Cup matches (U.S. vs. British women ama- 
teurs) and every Walker Cup match (U.S. vs. British 
male amateurs) since Noah's ark ran aground. The 
fact is that there is not a golf course in the world that 
a large swarm of U.S. golfers cannot play better than 
anyone else in the game. 

“That’s the absolute truth, and it’s getting to be more 
so all the time,” said Scotland’s Eric Brown, who has 
played in eight Canada Cup matches and made three 
brief forays into the American pro circuit. Illness had 
forced him out of this year's Canada Cup tournament, 
and he was in a somberly reflective mood as he rested 
in his downtown Buenos Aires hotel room. 

"It’s not just that you’ve got more golfers. It’s also 
that you’ve got such a wide variety of courses. Take the 
start of the winter tour, for instance. First they play on 
that hilly course in Los Angeles, then it's down to that 
flat, hard one in San Diego. Then up to Pebble Beach, 
a windy seaside course just like most of ours, and down 
to Phoenix, where you play in the desert. All in six 
weeks. Our folks at home are always saying of the 
Americans, ‘Wait till they have to play in some of our 
wind.’ Well, I’ll tell you, the Americans have bloody 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF ACTION 

General Time Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of time- 
pieces presents the La Salle ... a revolutionary line of fine watches, 
precision jeweled, beautifully styled and unbelievably low priced 
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Men of action want La Salle's rugged dependability. Shock resistant, anti-magnetic, waterprooft. Only $11.95* 


La Salle precision jeweled watches are beautifully 
designed for men and women of action. Their fine 
manufacturing and precision jewels make them 
comparable to watches costing many times more. 
La Salle watches are shock resistant and anti- 
magnetic; many are dustproof and waterproof; 


some are automatic ; all are made with lavish care 
and skill by General Time, the world’s largest 
maker of timepieces. 

Yet La Salle prices are remarkably low: from 
only $9.95 to $19.95. For timely tomorrows— give 

d La Salle today. fAs long as crown, crystal and back are intact. 



SEE LA SALLE’S "TOP STARS OF BOWLING" SHOW ON LEADING TV STATIONS. 


Beautiful La Salle ladies’ watch with 
sweep second hand is shock resistant and 
anti-magnetic. Only $9.95* ‘plus tax 



A PRODUCT OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
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Before you fly off on vacation, call Hertz— and a clean new Chevrolet or 
other'fine car will meet you at the airport or anywhere under the sun! 



HERTZ 


RENT A CAR 




we can prove it in 20 seconds...yoiTII look better in a Knox 

You're the casual type. You want to look relaxed without 
relaxing on your appearance. A hat will do it. . . a Knox 
Foxhound. It’s a good sport— comes through handsomely 
in country or city, in business or pleasure. Good-looking 
from start to finish. Try one on and prove to yourself how 
much betteryou look in...aKnox Foxhound. $13.95, $16.50 

KNOX FOXHOUND 
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well learned lo play in the wind belter 
than we have. We've only got two kinds 
of courses in Great Britain, seaside and 
inland. When we go abroad to play we’re 
on courses the likes of which we've never 
seen before." 

“I've got to agree,” says South Afri- 
ca's Gary Player, who has become one 
of the world's best golfers through much 
that he learned on the U.S. circuit. “You 
encounter so many kinds of courses in 
the States, and so many good ones. The 
greens are softer, too, and you learn to 
move the ball from right to left and left 
to right. The British Commonwealth golf- 
ers can’t maneuver the ball at all. They 
can only hit it straight. Their greens are 


It was Dai Rees of Wales who summed 
up this international assessment ol U.S. 
golfers. “You Americans play one week 
in Los Angeles and the next week in 
New York.” he said. “You learn not 
only to adapt to courses but to adapt to 
travel as well. When you come into a 
strange country and a strange course like 
this one. you’ve usually seen something 
like it before. You’re not likely to get as 
upset as the rest of us.” 

These off-coursc judgments were borne 
out in Buenos Aires last week. 

Sam Snead, the 50-year-old West Vir- 
ginia hillbilly, who was defending his in- 
dividual Canada Cup title, dropped into 
the midst of this pungent, dusty and 



hard, and they’ve gotten so used to run- 
ning the ball into the center of the green 
that they can't play any other kind of 
shot. 1 tell you it’s a real education to 
play in the States. There are a lot of 
good golfers outside America, but they're 
not giving themselves a chance to be- 
come really great. Why, it’s like trying to 
be President of the U.S. without ever go- 
ing to high school. It can’t be done.” 

“We are playing target golf while the 
rest of the world is going for pars,” ex- 
plains Sam Snead. “When I played Hen- 
ry Cotton in the Ryder Cup matches in 
Portland in 1947 the course was real soft 
and mushy. I was just hitting everything 
right at that flag and sticking it in real 
close. He was trying to, but he just 
couldn’t persuade himself to do it. He 
was leaving himself 30. 40 feet short on 
every hole, and I skinned him pretty 
good.” 


shabbily picturesque Old World type of 
city with the calm purpose of a man go- 
ing across the street for a pack of ciga- 
rettes. Now, the legendary Snead can be 
as fidgety as an expectant father if he 
feels that his nerves or his energies are 
being overtaxed. He likes to hunt, fish 
and play golf and is not — however wide 
his travels may be — at all city-oriented. 

“When 1 go to one of these here foreign 
places,” he says in a low voice that sounds 
as if it were emerging from a mouth full 
of marbles. "I don’t see much of any- 
thing but the hotel, the taxi and the golf 
course. I guess I just don't like cities 
much anyway.” 

But despite the fact that his jet flight 
from New York was 12 hours long, that 
it swished down into Buenos Aires air- 
port through a late-evening thunderstorm 
(Sam is not the most relaxed flyer at the 
best of times), that the usual customs de- 

ctnuinued 


A Personal Message from 
BOB HOFFMAN 
4 TIMES HEAD COACH 
OF U.S. OLYMPIC WEIGHT 
LIFTING TEAMS 



^ ™ Almost overnight you can improve 
at any sport, develop strength, 
fitness and all around physical 
ability. Functional ISOMETRIC 
CONTRACTION is the name for 
this revolutionary breakthrough in 
conditioning methods. A ny man or 
woman, from age 7 to 70 can safely 
use this method, can even fee l and 
see results in just a few days ! Best of 
all, it takes only 1 MINUTE each 
day to develop superb physical 
fitness and improve at any sport. 
This method really gives quick 
results, without fatigue or 
perspiration. You can even do it in 
your street clothes if necessary. So, 
don’t wonder, don't wait another 
day, order the course or book you 
need today _ . . it will help 
you greatly! 

Developed by the scientists of The Bob Hoffman 
Foundation. FUNCTIONAL ISOMETRIC CON- 
TRACTION is university-tested, and now being used by 


A. EXERCISE WITHOUT MOVEMENT 

15.000 word course, lavishly illustrated, de- 

signed for physical fitness. Ideal for average 
man. woman or child qq 

B. FUNCTIONAL ISOMETRIC CONTRACTION 

25.000 word course for 2 to 4 times faster 
strength gains. Ideal for heavy athletics. 
Complete with charts and fully illustrated. 

$5.00 

C. ADVANCED ISOMETRIC CONTRACTION 

20.000 word course, illustrated. Scores of easy 

to perform, result producing movements never 
before revealed. £3 qq 


D 


. ISOMETRIC CONTRACTION for FOOTBALL 

30,000 word course, tested and used by 
L.S.U and other top football teams this past 
season. Develops strength and explosive power 
during pre-season training. Exclusive "Iso- 
metric Drills." Lavishly illustrated *r qq 


E. ISOMETRIC CONTRACTION for SPORTS 

First BOOK on the subject. 300 pages. Informa- 
tion on how to apply "Isometric" to any 
sport Photos of top athletes using the 
method. $500 

F. A VERY SPECIAL OFFER 

Save $4.00! Complete library of information 
on Isometric Contraction - all the above 
courses and book - a $19.00 value. 

now only 51 5 QQ 33 


MAIL ORDER to 

THE BOB HOFFMAN FOUNDATION 
Dept. 69, York, Pa. 

Circle item's) desired 

A B C D E F 

Amount Enclosed $ 

G cash □ check □ money order 

Name 

Address 

City State 

7 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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lays were punctuated by a series of power 
failures, that his hotel room was the size 
of a golf bag (“It’s the kind that you 
walk into and back out of,” he said) and 
that a painfully pinched nerve in his 
right foot made walking difficult, Snead’s 
disposition remained professionally 
placid. He sailed serenely through his 
practice rounds, got to bed early each 
night and showed up at the official pre- 
tournament banquet decked out in the 
team's official blazing red sports jacket. 
He sipped orange juice, chatted with the 
guests and the other players and even 
slipped a verbal needle into Arnold Pal- 
mer’s tough hide. Palmer had mentioned 
that his private plane was now equipped 
with whitewall tires. 

“Whew,” Snead whistled, ‘‘I guessyou 
wear ruffles on your undershorts, too.” 

Later, over demitassc and ice cream, 
Snead went to work with his hands, 
knotting and pushing at a white table 
napkin until it was transformed into a 
turbaned Hindu manikin. Snead then 
inscribed it and presented it to Martin 
Posse, an oldtime Argentine golfing hero 
and now the head professional at the 
Jockey Cfub. Old Sam was a serene 
traveling American pro, just the kind 
Dai Rees had talked about. 

There was one added reason for 
Snead's early good spirits, of course: he 
had shot practice rounds of 67, 64 and 
65. The Jockey Club’s Red Course is an 
exceptionally beautiful parkland layout, 
but it is not an exceptionally difficult one. 
It was built for the Jockey Club — which 
now has 3,000 members and owns a polo 
field, a racetrack, two golf courses and a 
clubhouse downtown — by Alister Mac- 
Kenzie in 1929. MacKenzie is the gifted 
Scots architect who has designed courses 
all over the world, and who even had a 
hand in planning the Augusta National. 

To relieve the unending flatness. Mac- 
Kenzie planted quantities of pine and 
cedar trees and placed numerous mounds 
in and alongside the fairways and around 
the greens. The result is a course that is 
still basically as flat as a tabletop but 
which can often play like a hilly one. 
The greens themselves are immense and 
extremely fast, and no golfer from any 
country will ever solve the unnerving 
twists that patches of chickweed can give 
a ball. But the course is short (6,746 
yards), the fairways are hard and wide 
open and, as Sam said with a wink after 
his third practice round, “It kinda looks 
like it’s my kind of course, don’t it?” 
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For an hour or so during the first 
round it looked as if the only thing 
Snead was going to win during the week 
was the practice-round championship. 
He drove into the trees on two holes, 
missed some short putts and was three 
over par after the 1 0th hole. Snead’s 
small mouth began to purse with dis- 
pleasure, and the rest of his face took on 
an owlish scowl. Grimness is a trait that 
endears nobody to a Latin golf gallery. 
They like their players to be emotional, 
but also cheerful. So they punned him 
Pisco Sour, and they meant sourpuss, 
not the famous Latin American drink. 

On the 11th hole of the first round, 
however, Snead's gol f game came sweetly 
alive as a beautiful one-iron resulted 
in an eagle 3. 

Snead's confidence in himself was in- 
stantly restored. He chipped in from the 
edge of the 12th green and brought him- 
self back to even par. He birdied the 
15th, a par 5, by reaching the green in 
two shots and finished with a flourish on 
the 18th by stroking in a 12-foot putt for 
another birdie and a score of 68, two 
under par. 


T eammate Palmer, meanwhile, was in 
competitive action for the first time in 
nearly a month — a period of semileisure 
in which he had gained 1 1 pounds but 
had let his golf game fall off to what he 
curtly called “stinky.” Yet he matched 
Snead's 68 with some very good shots 
(he missed only two greens) and some 
very weak putting. The score of 136 put 
the U.S. on top after the first day with a 
three-stroke' lead over Argentina. Fidel 
de Luca, a strong, dark 40-year-old pro- 
fessional from Buenos Aires whose thin 
black mustache makes him look like a 
Cesar Romero, had scored a 68 also, and 
his better-known teammate, Roberto de 
Vicenzo, a 71. 

The fact that they trailed two of the 
finest golfers alive did not at all discour- 
age the two Argentine players. 

“Fidel think we are going to win,” 
said Roberto, tearing at a steak in the 
clubhouse Thursday night. “And so do 
I. I don’t feel we are the best players 
here, but we are at home. We know the 
course and, very important, we know 
the language. Sometime when you play 
in foreign country things don't go so 
good. You lose the brain, you get con- 
fused. I know I feel it when I go other 
country. Everybody talking, you don’t 



Bowling is more fun with 
your own AMF accessories! 



Striking style! What fun choosing 
and using .AMF shoes and bags — 
bowling’s best-looking accessories! 
Illustrated: Lady Checkmate bag, 
Strikette shoes, Stardust ball. 


Fun to spare! Choose the Amflite® 
ball that’s best for you from 11 col- 
orful models. Illustrated: Lorado 
bag, Ventra shoes, Rocket ball. 



Ask f or AM F F ashion Line accessories 
ivherever sporting goods and borvling 
accessories are sold. 




What’s a good once-a-week way to keep in shape? 


As a once-a-week exerciser, any kind of 
light activity that involves your major 
muscles is advantageous. From lawn 
mowing to boat rowing. 

However, doctors tell us that exercise 
shouldn’t be drudgery. Better if it’s fun, 
too. 

That’s bowling! 

Bowling helps you exercise all major 
muscles. Light and easy. And it gives 
you that all-important mental refresh- 


ment that comes with healthy 
fun. 

Get in on the bowling fun at your 
nearby “Magic Triangle” equipped cen- 
ter. You’re surrounded with the latest 
automatic equipment. 

Discover what bowling can do for you. 
Get together with a few friends and bowl 
at a “Magic Triangle” equipped center— 
during the day on weekends when there 
are plenty of lanes open. Bowling’s a ball! 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE "MAGIC TRIANGLE" 



Gaiey»Lor</ 

1407 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


A Division of Burlington Industries 


Lakeland’s 
Alpine Warm 
lives up 
to its name — 
winter-weight, 
black jet 
Dacron* 
polyester 
and cotton, 
knit-collared, 
wool-lined. 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY. N.Y. 



ONE OF 25 PRO- STYLED RAWLINGS GIFT 


ALL 

THIS SET 
NEEDS 
IS A BOY 
TO ENJOY IT! 


This one makes a basket- 
ball court of any back yard. 

There's a regulation size goal, 
a no-tie net and a Herculite 
basketball. The ball has a 
tough cover that takes plenty 
of abuse — has the feel of the finest bas- 
ketballs. Autographed by Cliff Hagan, a 
member of Rawlings Professional Advi- 
sory staff. Gift packaged. 
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understand. Maybe someone in the gal- 
lery do something and say he is sorry. 
Maybe you think he make fun of you. 
It begin to upset you. That’s when you 
lose the brain and play bad, bad golf.” 

By the third day it looked as if De 
Vicenzo’s confident prediction might be- 
come a reality. The Argentine twosome 
had dropped to third place after the sec- 
ond round, four shots back of the U.S. 
and one behind the Australian pair of 
Kel Nagle and Peter Thomson. But in 
midafternoon on Saturday a brilliant 
streak by De Luca marked the high spot 
of the whole tournament and threatened 
to leapfrog Argentina far into the lead. 
When the home-town favorites teed off 
it was a hot, sunny, utterly cloudless 
afternoon and a crowd of six to eight 
thousand people tramped the hard- 
baked fairways, following the contend- 
ing teams. Its cheers mixed strangely 
with the deep roars that floated over 
from the nearby racetrack. Snead, who 
was to finish with a 72, and Palmer (69) 
were making their way into the last three 
holes, and Australia, suffering a delayed 
reaction to travel fatigue, was drifting 
slowly out of contention. 

De Luca, however, was frisky and 
fresh as an Argentine bull. He is a very 
aggressive player who hits the ball a 
long way, fully as far as Snead, Palm- 
er or De Vicenzo. He sets himself up 
grimly for each shot, scowling at the ball 
from under his thick, dark eyebrows as 
if he meant to tear it in half. On the first 
hole of the third round De Luca barely 
reached the front edge of the huge, slop- 
ing green with his approach shot, then 
knocked his first putt right up the hill 
and into the hole. The explosive cheer 
that ensued caused Palmer, then strid- 
ing up the neighboring 16th fairway, to 
glance over in alarm. On the next hole 
De Luca pitched the ball to within 12 
feet of the cup and sank that putt. On 
the 3rd, a par 3, he chipped 60 feet into 
the hole. He birdied the 4th, too, and 
the crowd was delirious with joy. But the 
dramatic climax to this streak of golf 
was yet to come. On the 5th (a 346-yard 
par 4), De Luca drove to the left edge 
of the green and then made his fifth con- 
secutive birdie with a fine chip and a 
putt. De Vicenzo had played even par 
meanwhile, and Argentina actually led 
the U.S. by two shots. 

But three holes later Argentina was 
three shots behind the U.S., and De Luca, 
amazingly, was back to even par, thanks 


"The Finest In The Field! I 
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to two awful double bogeys and a three- 
putt green. 

“That's Fidel," said Tony Cerda, an 
Argentine pro who was playing for 
Mexico this year. “He gets too excited. 
He makes five straight birdies, he tries 
to make another.” 

"Dc Luca get crazy in the head,” 
added De Vicenzo later. “He get mad 
with excitement.” 

The Argentines scrambled hard to 
stay even over the last 10 holes. De 
Vicenzo, nicely holing a 25-foot putt on 
the tricky 18th green, had a 69, and De 
Luca, after running into trap trouble 
and another double bogey on the 17th, 
finished with a 72. But they were right 
back where they started, four strokes 
behind, and their one opportunity had 
been lost in those three critical holes. De 
Luca looked a bit like a pisco sour 
himself, understandably enough. 

On the last day it would have been 
necessary not only for the Argentine 
team to do a lot of winning, but Snead 
and Palmer — playing in front of them 
— would have had to do some losing 
first. Snead, after nearly a full week of 
excellent golf, did indeed falter. At one 
point he banged an approach shot over 
a green, then hit more dirt than ball as 
he fluffed the pitch coming back for a 
double bogey. He finally ended up with a 
74. That was enough to cost him the 
individual championship, as strong-fin- 
isher De Vicenzo birdied the 1 8th hole 
to post the low score of 276, four under 
par. Sam finished fourth, three strokes 
behind De Vicenzo and one behind 
Palmer and England's Peter Alliss. But 
Palmer calmly held the U.S. fort, shoot- 
ing an untroubled 69 to cinch the team 
victory by two strokes over Argentina. 
Palmer and Snead had coped with the 
greens as well as anybody could, and 
from tee to green they were without 
doubt the best. 

"All we have is sand, and we play 
that pretty darn well,” said Cherif Said 
of the United Arab Republic. “But here 
we are no good." 

“We play only on hilly courses at 
home,” added Celestino Tugot of the 
Philippines. “Here it’s so flat we couldn’t 
judge the distance to the greens.” 

A foreign gallery can bother you if 
you don't know the language, De Vi- 
cenzo had said. But the 10th Canada 
Cup showed that almost nothing bothers 
America's best, no matter where they 
happen to play. end 



IT PAYS TO LEARN THIS EARLY: 

Ouaker State is the 
best engine life preserver 


Why take chances with the perform- 
ance and life of your engine? Years- 
ahead Quaker State, refined 
only from 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil, assures 
every car of longer-lasting lu- 
brication and complete protec- 
tion. It’s the finest motor oil 



money can buy. It keeps your car 
on the road, out of the repair shop — 
saves you money. Always ask 
for Quaker State Motor Oil 
by name — it’s the best engine 
life preserver. «qsorc, i9« 
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QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SPORTING LOOK 



THE TOP OF 

THE STRETCH 


Stretch fabric so tight you can lean on it has 
been the dictum for ski pants ever since down- 
hill racers discovered that you can pare off sec- 
onds of time by paring away inches of wind- 
resisting fabric. This year stretch appears at the 
top as well- in close-fitting jackets that move 
with the body. While the quilted parka is still 
the warmest made, and an essential for frost- 
bite conditions, it has been adopted by the 
station wagon set and in consequence down- 
graded by skiers. For active skiers stretch jack- 
ets are usually warm enough. What's more, 
the look — not acquired cheaply — is worth the 
price, since it comes from the best ski tailors in 
the world: Bogner of Munich, ski wear division 
of Christian Dior, Ernst Engel of New York. 


Tony Rogers and Sandy Wright show the stretchability of 
Edelweiss' pullover shirt of wool and stretch nylon and 
Bogner's one-piece jump suit with a jacket that can dou- 
ble with regular ski pants (left). At right, Dior Sport's 
new look for skiing: jeans-stitched jacket and western- 
style ski pants in black wool-and-stretch-nylon 
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SKI STRETCH continued 



Among the slimmest stretch suits of 
all are those by Ernst Engel {left). 
His men’s ski pants and jacket have 
elasticized side inserts, modeled on 
those worn by French racers. His 
new women’s pants are cinched be- 
low the knee with a strap that takes 
some of the tiring pressure off the 
strap under the instep. 

When skiers uncoil from all this 
tautness, they revert to the soft, the 
warm or the luxurious. This year 
winter-sport furs for both men and 
women not only are exotic but won’t 
frost around the face even at temper- 
atures as cold as 40° below. Women 
now prefer long skirts at the chalet 
hearthside rather than another pair 
of stretch pants, and fuzzy sweaters 
to man-tailored shirts. The clothes 
on the following pages were photo- 
graphed on skiers in Aspen, where 
the after-ski life is as busy as the ski 
life. For where-to-buy information 
and prices, please turn to page 59. 

—JO AHERN ZILL 


At D. V. EdmundsoiTs house in Aspen. Gar- 
vene Eriksen (right), wile of Skier Stein, 
wears Bonnie Cashin’s mohair sweater and 
“long johns.” At left: Tony Rogers in ski 
suit with stretch inserts and Sandy Wright in 
cinched pants and pullover, all Ernst Engel. 

Color photegrophs by Chriita 
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After dark in Aspen, long skirts take over 
from stretch pants. Polly Bent wears Vera 
Maxwell’s jersey dress and tweed redingote 
at Aspen’s Wheeler Opera House, where 
contemporary companies perform in a 
Gay Nineties setting. Off the mountain, 
skiers’ furs range from Anne Farish’s silky 
mink-paw parka by Jules Hartenstein 
to Bob Cutting’s rugged wolverine jacket 
and trapper’s hat by Alaska-Arctic Furs. 
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She has a way with glasses. 

Wears them with dash. 

Fills them with dazzle. 

Fills them, to be specific, with the dryest martinis going— going 
—gone. Martinis made with Seagram’s Extra Dry Gin. 

The gin that takes an additional, costly step 
to remove sweetness and perfumery- 
turns a pale, crackling amber in the process. 

Now, what did they say 

about girls who wear glasses never having any fun ? 

SEAGRAM'S EXTRA DRY GIN BELONGS WITH GRACIOUS LIVING. 
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WHERE TO BUY 

The clothes on page 52: Man’s Edelweiss 
wool-and-stretch-nylon pullover (S40) 
and pants ($35) at the Chicago Ski Shop, 
Chicago; Pete Lane’s Store, Sun Valley. 
Gremlin hat ($2.75), Molinari gloves 
($12) and Nordica Sprint boots ($70) 
imported by Beconta. Bogner wool-and- 
stretch-nylon jump suit ($79.50) and 
jacket ($75) at Helm of Sun Valley; 
Scandinavian Ski & Sport Shops, New 
York City; Stein Eriksen Sport Shop, 
Aspen. Headband ($1.50) from Bcconta. 
Cotton-and-Helanca shirt ($4) by Med- 
ico. Golo boots ($23) at B. Altman, New 
York. 

Page 53: Ski jacket ($100) and pants 
($60) from Dior Sport at The Aspen 
Leaf, Denver; Sig Buchmayr, New York 
and Sugarbush, Vt. Pompon hat ($6) by 
Betmar. Ski gloves ($12) by Dior Sport 
at Bonwit Teller. Nordica Innsbruck 
boots ($52.50). 

Page 54: Ernst Engel nylon parka with 
stretch inserts ($40) and racer's pants 
($50), cinched ski pants — Engel calls 
them "Engels” — of worsted and stretch 
nylon ($50), pullover ($55), matching 
cotton T shirt ($8.50) and mohair helmet 
($8.50), all at The Aspen Leaf, Denver; 
Saks Fifth Avenue, New York. Ski gog- 
gles ($2.75) from Beconta. Ski gloves by 
Dior Sport. 

Page 55: Hand-knit mohair-and-wool 
sweater (S55) and pants ($60) by Bonnie 
Cashin for Philip Sills at Bonwit Teller, 
New York. Capezio boots ($19) at Bon- 
wit Teller. 

Page 56: Vera Maxwell’s tweed redin- 
gote and jersey dress ($350) at Lord & 
Taylor, New York. Van S Authentic 
necklace. 

Page 57: Jules Hartenstein mink-paw 
ski jacket ($495 plus federal tax) at Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis; Jules Harten- 
stein, New York. Alaska-Arctic wolver- 
ine jacket ($400 plus federal tax) and hat 
($75 plus federal tax) at Elli of Aspen; 
Saks Fifth Avenue, New York. 



Where did 
you get your 
Rolex? 



When Walter Slezak spots a Rolex owner, he’s liable to step right up and 
ask this question. He assumes that, stranger or otherwise, Rolex owners 
possess taste, judgment, a worldly elan. “Rolex people,” he says, “are a 
sort of international club.” Will you join Mr. Slezak? Start by considering 
his personal fancy . . . the Datejust. So called because the magnified date 
changes click! every midnight. It's an Oyster 
Perpetual, meaning absolutely waterproof* 
and self-winding. It’s a 25-jewel chronometer, 
certified by the Swiss Government for superb 
time-keeping abilities. (Rolex has produced 
more than half of all Swiss chronometers ever 
made.) In this steel and gold combination: 

$330.00; with strap, $250.00 (f.t.i.). Also in 
18K gold combination. Only elite jewelers 
carry Rolex. Which is the way it should be. 

*(When case, crown and crystal are intact.) 

^ ROLEX 

OYSTER PERPETUAL 

Official timepiece, Pan American World Airways 
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AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORP., 580 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 




COMING-OUT PARTY AT TWELVE THOUSAND FEET 


You see a glint of white in the Colorado high country. You hear 
a throaty growl echoing the passage of one of America's most 
respected Srand Touring cars. And then you can be told that this 
is the new 300-J— the rare one that Chrysler builds— enjoying one of its favorite 
sports: mountain climbing. The “J” is the ninth and newest of a famous breed. It 
is not built in large numbers. Instead it’s designed for the rare kind of man who 
wants a no-compromise automobile for all its worth. The “J’s" worth includes: 
big-bore ram-injection 413 V-8; torsion-bar suspension like you’ll find on the 
Indy “500" cars; quick steering; superb cornering control; sports-racing tires; 
deep comfort in specially contoured bucket seats; stopping power to match the 
go; plus Chrysler’s 5-year or 50,000-mile power-train warranty,* If an auto- 
mobile of the grand class is, to you, an exciting challenge, arrange a trial 
run at your Chrysler dealer's, But soon. CHRYSLER 3QO-J 



CHRYSLER DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 




15-round championship fight 


In Phoenix, Ariz. this week 30 bridge champions, including 
' myself and my partner, Helen Sobel, square off at the In- 
ternational Team Trials to see which three pairs will repre- 
sent the U.S. in the World Championships in Italy. The 15- 
round match involves six days — and 280 hands — of the 
toughest possible competition, and it is noteworthy that of 
the six winners last year only one was over 40. This year 
some of the youngsters still have an excellent chance, includ- 
ing the youngest of them all, 26-year-old Arthur Robin- 
son, who plays with fellow Philadelphian Robert Jordan. 

Robinson and Jordan narrowly missed qualifying for a 
place on the 1962 team. They are a thoroughly proven part- 
nership, having starred on the Vanderbilt-winning team in 
1961. Here is one of the hands from that event: 

Neither side vulnerable 



pass if PASS IV 

DOUBLE 2V 4+ PASS 

5* PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: queen of hearts 


Both Jordan, with the North hand, and Robinson, sitting 
South, had holdings well suited to their aggressive action 
following first-round passes. North was close to an opening 
bid in high cards and had good support for either black 
suit. Facing the distribution North promised. South's hand 
promised an admirable fit: only two cards in spades in- 
cluding a top honor; length and strength in clubs; first- 
round control of the diamonds; sufficient length in hearts 
to suggest that North would be able to take care of some of 
the losers in this suit by ruffing. 

After the four-club bid. North had the right sort of 
strength to go on to game. He had first-round controls in 
the majors, second-round control in diamonds, length and 
strength in clubs. It was a certainty that the North-South 
hands could not have enough top-card losers to allow the 
opponents to run off with the setting tricks in a hurry. 

West correctly judged that the defense had little to gain 
by a diamond opening. His lead of the heart queen allowed 
for the possibility that North might hold two or three 
hearts, including the king, and that the defenders could win 
two hearts in addition to a trick somewhere else. 

Robinson took dummy's ace of hearts. Both the bidding 
and the fall of East’s heart king strongly suggested that East 
had begun with only one heart. Robinson could see that 
the only hope of evading two heart losers as well as a trick 
to the ace of clubs was to put East on lead with the latter 
card at a time when whatever he played would give North 
a heart discard. 

So declarer cashed the top spades, trumped a spade to 
return to his hand, cashed the diamond ace and ruffed his 
remaining diamond in dummy. Next came another spade 
lead, trumped by declarer, and West was unable to over- 
trump. Now, having stripped both his own hand and dum- 
my of all cards except trumps and hearts. South led a trump. 

East had to win the trick with his blank ace, with nothing 
left to lead but diamonds. His diamond return permitted 
South to ruff while North discarded a heart loser. There- 
after, West's remaining trump was drawn and a heart trick 
conceded. 

EXTRA TRICK 

There’s a difference between giving up gracefully and giving 
up artfully. Good luck doesn’t just happen; sometimes, as 
in this hand, you have to pave the way for it. end 
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Same good taste everywhere! 

The thrill’s the same everywhere . . . the sudden 
surge of a flushed pheasant, a well-aimed shot, a perfect 
retrieve. Sportsmen also agree that wherever, 
whenever they want true thirst-quenching enjoyment, 
it’s Miller High Life . . . the beer that gives them the 
same good taste everywhere . . . because it’s 

brewed only in Milwaukee . . . naturally! 




Enjoy life with Miller High Life 




6-oz. sour, swizzle, 


12-oz. collins, rickey, 


4-oz. cocktail 


hi-ball, Bloody Mary. 


4-oz. sherry and 


1 1%-oz. pilsner foi 


9-oz. old-fashioned. 


6-oz. whiskey sour: red. 


dessert wine. 


beer, ale. Parfaits. too. 


white, rose table wine. 


-the-rocks. 


This Libbey display shows everything. Watch for it. 


Prices slightly higher in the South. West and Canada. 


champagne 
frosted daiquiri. 


HALF THE FUN OF 
PLAYING BARTENDER 
IS SERVING THE 


“Ah!” they say, “The perfect 
host. He knows." And you do. 
You know that the right glass 
makes the drink taste better. 
Does anyone doubt? T ry cham- 
pagne in a tumbler. Just isn't 
the same. 


Home Barware 


RIGHT 

SUSS 


in f ? i 

fan.;,:. 


So we ve presumed to print 
this page as a reminder and a 
reference. It guides the right drink into the right glass. 
The right Libbey glass, each with the famous chip- 
resistant Safedge 1 rim. Tumblers range from about 
15£ to 19^ each. Stemware, about 49 1 each. Look for 
the display — and happy hosting! 


Live with loveliness 

LIBBEY GLASS 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL/ Walter Bingham 


S everal years ago the University of 
Chattanooga, like a moth seeking 
the flame, agreed to play a series of four 
football games against the University of 
Mississippi. Mississippi has one coach, 
nine assistants, a student body of 5,900 
and its eye on the Cotton Bowl. Chatta- 
nooga has one coach, three assistants, a 
student body of 1,400 and a lot of nerve. 
Mississippi crushed the smaller school 
the first three years by scores of 58-0, 
45-0 and 54 0. Last week, for the fourth 
and last time, the two teams met again. 

Chattanooga had no expectation of 
winning. Mice don’t challenge cats and 
expect to survive, and undefeated Mis- 
sissippi is one of this year’s really big 
cats. For Chattanooga, the game meant 
two things. One was money. Chattanoo- 
ga’s share of the gate receipts — all the 
games have been played in Oxford — is 
about SI 0,000 each year, an amount the 
little school feels is worth the loss of 
blood. Also, the presence of a major 
football power such as Mississippi — or 
Auburn or Tennessee — on the Chatta- 
nooga schedule is an attractive lure to 
prospective players at recruiting time. 
“I’m from Pittsburgh,” says Quarterback 
Ron Eisaman. “No one up there cares 
about Middle Tennessee or Presbyterian. 
But when you say you played Ole Miss, 
people listen.” 

For its part, Mississippi has found 
Chattanooga to be a delightful sparring 
partner, a ragamuffin to cuff about while 
preparing for more important games. It 
is also an excellent way to higher ratings. 
Mississippi has shown no pity for the 
smaller school. In the 1959 game the 
Rebels scored a touchdown late in the 
fourth quarter to make the score 56-0. 
But instead of kicking the extra point, 
Mississippi lined up in running forma- 
tion and brutally pushed across a two- 
point conversion. 

Such behavior is contrary to the 
coaches’ code of ethics, and might well 
bring a punch instead of a handshake 
from the loser at the end of the game, 
but Chattanooga’s enduring coach. 
Scrappy Moore, refuses to get angry. 
“Could be that their kicker was hurt,” 
he says. 

Bloodthirsty though it may be for 
scores, Mississippi has a total fixation on 
defense. Ole Miss is as proud of its tough 
line as it is of its beauty queens, and to 
allow a touchdown to the likes of little 


Chattanooga would be a disgrace. In 
the 1960 game Chattanooga had come 
close. The team reached the two-yard 
line before the Mississippi first team 
rushed back into the game and drew 
the line. 

This year Chattanooga’s abiding hope 
was to score a touchdown and thereby 
inflict upon the bigger team at least one 
brief moment of embarrassment. Quar- 
terback Ron Eisaman, a cocky kid, was 
all for throwing a bomb — a long pass — 
on the first play of the game. “Shake 'em 
up,” he said. "We might catch them by 
surprise, but even if we don’t complete 
it, we'll give them something to worry 
about.” Defensive Back Jim Denton 
wanted to go for broke, too. He had 
watched Mississippi's Glynn Griffing 
complete a dozen short passes in the flat 
— all of them on film — and he had made 
up his mind to pick one off and go all 


the way, acknowledging that, if he failed, 
the receiver would probably go all the 
other way. But in this game. Jack against 
the Giant, one success would be worth 
half a dozen failures. 

In the week before the game, End 
Kelly Sargent said he had a dream in 
which Chattanooga beat Mississippi on 
a long pass to Kelly Sargent. But this 
sort of optimism was not reflected by 
university officials. The college president, 
LeRoy Martin, cheerfully referred to the 
game as the “annual massacre.” And 
Coach Scrappy Moore went gloomily 
about making his pregame plans, just 
as a dying man will plan his future. He 
took his team into an auditorium to 
watch Mississippi on film. The team 
sat patiently in the darkness when the 
machine broke down twice, watched in 
silence as Glynn Griffing completed a 
short pass for a touchdown and ’istened 


Requiem for a moth 

Last Saturday Chattanooga fluttered near a flame called 
Ole Miss, and for a wonderful instant the flame was dimmed 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL mnliwiell 

respectfully as Scrappy explained that 
they would have to cover receivers close 
when they were deep in their own terri- 
tory. When it rained hard on the last day 
of practice, forcing the team indoors to 
the tiny gym, Scrappy was genuinely 
upset. "I wanted to work on defense,” 
he said. 

The team left for Oxford by bus early 
Friday morning in a dismal rain, waved 
off by no one. There were no signs of 
student interest in the game on the Chat- 
tanooga campus, no rallies, no bon- 
fires, no banners. People around Chat- 
tanooga — the president, members of the 
Rotary Club, the sports editor of the 
morning paper — said they would like to 
go along, but somehow they just couldn’t 
make the dreary eight-hour, 325-mile 
trip to Oxford. 

The game was the first this year on the 
Mississippi campus. Governor Ross 
Barnett, dressed in a shiny black suit and 
waving a black homburg to the crowd, 
took a front-row seat as the band played 
Dixie. The Mississippi team charged on- 
to the field, preceded by three pretty 
girls carrying Confederate flags. Hardly 
anyone noticed that Chattanooga was 
also on the field. 

Nor was it entirely noticeable once the 
game began. Chattanooga received the 
kickoff— its chance to strike quickly — 
and fumbled, barely recovering on its 
own 15. Eisaman was not allowed to try 


THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE : 1. WISCONSIN (6-1) 

2. MISSOURI (7-0-1) 3. NORTHWESTERN (6-1) 

A funny thing happened to Northwestern on 
the way to the Rose Bowl. It got thorough- 
ly whipped by Wisconsin 37-6. The bigger, 
tougher and bolder Badgers simply over- 
whelmed the unbeaten Wildcats with their 
brawny defense and then, surprisingly, beat 
them at their own passing game. Tom 
Myers, Northwestern's talented passer, 
spent a dismal afternoon dodging onrushing 
Wisconsin linemen, and Paul Flatley, his pet 
receiver, was so earnestly shadowed by alter- 
nating defensemen Jim Nettles and Bill Smith 
that he caught only two passes. This while 


his bomb. Scrappy Moore deciding to 
test the Mississippi line. It was a mistake. 
The big line didn't just hold, it at- 
tacked. and on third down Chattanooga 
kicked from its five. 

Mississippi got the ball and boom! 
it scored in four plays, Louis Guy going 
over from the 15. The crowd whooped, 
the band swung into Dixie again and 
Ross Barnett stood up and waved his 
hat. Incredibly, Mississippi scored again 
four seconds later when Charlie Grelier 
of Chattanooga took the kickoff on his 
one-yard line and stepped back into the 
end zone to down the ball. The safety 
made it 9-0. Chattanooga had to punt 
from its 20, and in four more plays the 
score became 16-0. Again the band 
swung into Dixie and Ross Barnett stood 
up and waved his hat. 

Only five minutes of the game had 
been played, and already Chattanooga 
was hopelessly out of it. Early in the 
second period Mississippi made it 23-0 
when Griffing threw a 32-yard pass. The 
band swung into Dixie but this time 
Ross Barnett remained seated, worn out 
from earlier efforts. 

It was just after Mississippi’s fourth 
touchdown, which made the score 30-0, 
that Chattanooga's moment arrived. On 
consecutive plays following the kickoff, 
Eisaman completed passes to the Missis- 
sippi 35- and 17-yard lines. Suddenly 
Mississippi, which had allowed only 
three touchdowns in six games, was in 
jeopardy of allowing a fourth. Fran- 


Wisconsin’s Ron VanderKelen was having 
the time of his life. When he wasn’t sending 
his backs squiggling through the shaky 
Northwestern line, he was lofting three 
touchdown passes to Gary Kroner and Lou 
Holland. Kroner also kicked a 38-yard field 
goal and four extra points while Holland ran 
for two other scores. Northwestern's disap- 
pointed Ara Parseghian was crushed but 
honest: "We were just overpowered.” 

Suddenly the Big Ten was up to its ears 
in contenders. Minnesota, playing its stern 
defensive game for all it was worth, throt- 
tled Iowa 14-0 to move into a first-place tie 
with Wisconsin and Northwestern (all 4-1 ), 
while Purdue (now 3-1 ) was still in the race. 


tically. Coach Johnny Vaught rushed his 
first team back into the game, but be- 
fore it could get organized, Eisaman 
completed his third straight pass to the 
six-yard line. From the stands the Mis- 
sissippi crowd pleaded with the team to 
hold that line. 

A first-down pass was incomplete and 
so was a second. On third down Eisaman 
threw to End Charlie Lingerfelt in the 
end zone, but just as Lingerfelt was 
about to catch the ball he was hit hard 
by two Mississippi defenders. Eisaman 
stared hard at the referee, but no pen- 
alty was called. 

Now there was only one chance left. 
Eisaman took the ball, rolled out to his 
right, barely escaped a rushing lineman 
and threw the ball hard. Jim Brad- 
shaw, who had gone down and button- 
hooked just over the goal line, caught 
the ball in his stomach and sat down. 
A ghastly silence fell over the field. On 
the sidelines several Mississippi players 
banged their helmets on the ground. 
Johnny Vaught hung his head. Chatta- 
nooga had scored. 

It didn't really matter after that. 
Mississippi, roaring like a wounded lion, 
scored 22 more points, but Chattanooga 
didn't care. It had scored its touchdown 
and it was happy. When the game was 
over, the team dressed quickly and 
climbed aboard the bus for home. This 
time the ride wouldn't seem so long. 
And when they got home, maybe some- 
one would be there to cheer. 



BACK OF THE week: Dartmouth Quarter- 
back Billy King passed for 324 yards, threw TD 
passes of 31. 51, 36 and 48 yards, ran fora fifth. 
lineman of the WEEK: Intimidating 
Northwestern's Tom Myers early, Wisconsin 
Tackle Roger Pillath led a smothering rush. 

Up to their old, almost forgotten tricks, the 
Spoilermakers upset bumbling Michigan 
State 17-9. 

Indiana's gung-ho gang-tackling Hoosiers, 
who rarely win but almost always leave bat- 
tle scars on the opposition, carried Ohio 
State right down to the wire before the falter- 
ing Buckeyes squeaked through 10-7 on 


FOOTBALLS WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 
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Dick Van Raaphorst’s 27-yard field goal 
with eight seconds left. At Ann Arbor the 
grim brothers Elliott staged their annual 
duel and Michigan's Bump beat Illinois' 
Pete for the third time, 14-10. 

While Big Eight leader Missouri romped 
merrily over Colorado 57-0 and second- 
place Oklahoma clobbered Iowa State 41-0, 
Nebraska set aside its fancy stuff and got 
back to bone-crushing football. Led by 
third-stringer Willie Ross, who scored three 
times, the Huskers charged through the 
Kansas line on trap plays, ran up 32 points 
in the first 20 minutes and trounced the Jay- 
hawkers 40- 1 6. Kansas Coach Jack Mitchell 
was beside himself. "They just annihilated 
us,” cried Mitchell. "Our coaching was 
lousy and so were our players. We should 
crawl into a hole and never come out.” 

It took almost three years for Notre 
Dame's Joe Kuharich to "discover" senior 
Quarterback Daryle Lamonica, and last 
Saturday Pitt was sorry that he didn't wait 
longer. Lamonica threw four touchdown 
passes, three to End Jim Kelly, as the Irish 
won 43-22. 

Unbeaten Ohio moved to a 6-0 lead over 
Bowling Green but the Falcons tied the 
score on Don Lisbon's one-yard plunge, 
then won the game and the Mid-American 
title 7-6 on Asa Elsea’s placement kick. 


THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: 1. ALABAMA (8-0) 

2. MISSISSIPPI (7-0) 3. LSU (6-1-1) 

After weeks of playing patty-cake with weak 
sisters, Alabama finally got a chance to 
show its muscles against a worthy opponent. 
Coach Bear Bryant had some fretful mo- 
ments when Miami led 3-0 at the half, but 
then sophomore Quarterback Joe Namath 
took charge. He ran and passed the Tide 
into position for two short touchdown 
plunges by Cotton Clark, threw for a third 
score, ran over from the one for a fourth 
and Alabama went on to win 36-3. 

While Mississippi rolled over Chattanooga 
52-7, the other big wheels in the SEC had 
their hands full. TCU had the pitching (by 
Sonny Gibbs) but frugal LSU got the 
points — a 34-yard field goal by Lynn Ame- 
dee and a safety for a 5-0 victory. Florida 
State keyed its defense on Georgia Tech's 
Billy Lothridge, and it was rough enough 
to give Mr. Cool a hot afternoon. Tech sur- 
vived with a 14-14 tie. Auburn survived, 
too, needing a hearty goal-line stand in the 
closing minutes to hold off Mississippi State 
9-3. Tennessee beat Tulane 28-16 and 
Florida outscored Georgia 23-15. 

The Atlantic Coast race was all but over. 
Duke saw to that as it forced Maryland's 
usually meticulous Dick Shiner to flutter 


his passes and won 10-7 with Bill Reynolds’ 
38-yard field goal and Mike Curtis’ two- 
yard plunge. Except for 3-1 Clemson, 
which thumped Furman 44-3, the rest of 
the ACC was out of it. 

Independent Memphis State, beaten 
only by Mississippi and yearning desper- 
ately for a bowl bid, used its game with 
The Citadel as a showcase. Fullback Dave 
Casinelli ran for three touchdowns as the 
Tigers piled up 529 yards and muzzled the 
poor Bulldogs 60-13. 

THE WEST 

2. OREGON (6-1-1) 3. WASHINGTON (5-1-2) 

While his Stanford team was still aching 
from a 39-14 pounding by USC, Coach Jack 
Curtice declared, "USC is the best team in 
the country, the best I've seen in five years." 
The Trojans had just caught up-and-down 
Stanford at the bottom of its yo-yo string 
and added another knot to their own string 
— seven straight wins. After softening the 
big interior Stanford line with a fearful first- 
half beating, USC unleashed Backs Pete 
Beathard, Bill Nelsen and Willie Brown and 
End Hal Bedsole to finish the rout. 

Significantly, Curtice hedged when asked 
to compare USC with Oregon, which 
trimmed a good Washington State team 
continued 



what puts a telescope in clear focus? 

It takes more than just a certain style to make a good telescope hat. Here, in the 
Lee “Spur,” you see Lee’s skill and experience as the originators of pre-shaped 
hats. Skill and experience that work to provide the proper proportion and style 
sense that distinguish a good telescope. I n the season’s smartest shades. $9.95. 

more reason this season to wear a 

LEE 
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Sun! 

Golf! 

this winter in the comfort 
and luxury of the 

ARIZONA 

BILTMORE 

HOTEL 


w*- 

i 


c 


Private, uncrowded, 18-hole cham- 
pionship course. Many, many other 
luxuries. This rare resort is a happy 
paradox ... It is as if a complete, 
cosmopolitan hotel had been trans- 
ferred to the desert and set down 
on a 1400-acre oasis of lawns, flow- 
ers, citrus groves . . . Here you enjoy 
the sunny Southwest to the fullest 
without having to go the least bit 
“Western” or giving up the com- 
forts of home. For this great resort 
is staffed and operated as a fashion- 
able, metropolitan, luxury hotel. 
Modified Am. Plan (includes breakfast, 
dinner). For pictorial folder , contact 
John L. Love, Resident Manager. 


ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL • PHOENIX. ARIZ. 



GOLF CART 




Now 
with 

adjustable f only 
brackets 



SJ99S 


Here's the best $19.95 golf cart money 
can buyl It's a handsome unit, made i 
of all-aluminum for rust-proof light- Ji 


ness and strength. Oversize ball- 



FOOTBALL S WEEK continued 

28-10. The Ducks' defense held WSU to 
43 yards rushing, and a well-balanced at- 
tack, featuring Bob Berry and Mel Renfro, 
overcame a 10-7 half-time deficit. 

Holding Washington scoreless in the first 
half took too much out of California's 
line. Ultimately the Huskies gained 355 
yards overland, held Cal to 49 and won 
27-0. They intercepted six passes, and hard- 
rushing sophomore Fullback Junior Lee 
(Instant) Coffey scored three Husky touch- 
downs. Oregon State victimized Idaho 
32-0, as scheduled, but UCLA got gored 
17-11 by an intended sacrificial ram, Air 
Force. Utah State outgained Wyoming 
237 yards to 62 on the ground and beat the 
melancholy Cowboys 20-6. 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. PENN STATE (7-1) 

2. DARTMOUTH (7-0) 3. ARMY (6-2) 

All week long Army's Paul Dietzel insisted 
that Oklahoma State, despite its lowly stand- 
ing in the Big Eight, was rough, tough and 
hard to beat. Last Saturday the Cowboys 
let Army's Ken Waldrop get away for a 40- 
yard run in the first quarter and that was all 
the Cadets got. Mike Miller jabbed them 
off balance with his slick passes; swift, hard- 
hitting Wardell Hollis, Tommy Jackson, 
Don Karns and Mutual Bryant put the 
Chinese Bandits to rout, and Army sur- 
rendered, 12-7. 

Life was just as dismal for Navy. Syra- 
cuse's Ben Schwartzwalder had a new secret 
weapon ready for the Middies, and it caught 
them with their defenses dragging. End John 
Mackey, back at right half where he played 
as a sophomore, scored twice, on a 51 -yard 
pass from Walley Mahle and on a 36-yard 
run, and Syracuse won 34-6. Penn State's dis- 
play of sheer power in beating West Vir- 
ginia, also 34-6, was so awesome that a Pitt 
scout was heard to murmur, “Just say a 
prayer for us.” Pete Liske completed 15 of 


21 passes for three touchdowns while all the 
young Lions together rolled up 535 yards 
and 38 first downs. 

Dartmouth was just about ready to pocket 
the Ivy League title after Billy King ran and 
passed rings around Columbia's Archie 
Roberts, 42-0. But Harvard was beginning 
to look like the second best team in the 
league. Princeton's highly touted backs 
scurried for cover, and the well-balanced 
Harvard attack upset the Tigers 20-0. Penn 
came from behind to beat Yale 15-12 while 
Cornell barely outscored Brown 28-26. 

Boston College kept its bowl hopes alive 
by beating Texas Tech 42-13, but Holy Cross 
had to scramble before it turned back VMI 
20-14. Except for Boston U., which put down 
Connecticut 13-7, the other Eastern inde- 
pendents fared miserably. Massachusetts sur- 
prised Villanova 19-18, Delaware beat Rutgers 
23-6 and Buckncll trounced Colgate 32-14. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Texas' offense, labeled "every bit as exciting 
as a paid political announcement” before 
the Baylor game, was good enough to make 
the Longhorns the leading Cotton Bowl 
candidate. Just for excitement, though, 
Coach Darrell Royal put Tommy Wade, a 
third-stringer, at quarterback. For a Person- 
nel-Business Administration major, Wade 
didn't delegate many duties. He passed for 
195 yards and two touchdowns and plunged 
for a third score himself as Texas won 27-12. 

In Fayetteville, Arkansas amassed a 28-14 
plurality over Rice. As usual, most of the 
partying was done by Quarterback Billy 
Moore. He threw two scoring passes to Jerry 
Lamb, scored on a plunge and topped it 
off by tackling a Rice back for a safety. 

Kansas State was hardly fit company after 
it missed a two-point conversion to lose its 
16th straight 14-13, to Arizona. Neither 
was Utah, swamped 35-7 by Arizona State's 
flashy backs. 


SATURDAY’S 

Alabama over Georgia Tech. Alabama's 
sturdy defense will check Tech's Lothridgc. 
Florida State over Florida. State yields 
points reluctantly. Florida is more liberal. 

Northwestern over Michigan State. The 

Wildcats will do it with Myers' passing. 
Minnesota over Purdue. Purdue Will find 
that tough Gopher defense too hard to beat. 
Missouri over Oklahoma. Oklahoma, On 
the way up, can't match Mizzou's power. 
Oregon over Ohio State. A tall Order, but 
Oregon's swifties will outrun the Buckeyes. 
Washington over UCLA. Blit the Huskies 
can't afford to make too many mistakes. 
Pitt over Army. Up-and-down Pitt will 
have one of its good days against Army. 


TOUGH ONES 

Princeton over Yale. The tormented Tigers 
arc hungry. So beware, sons of Eli! 
Amherst over Williams. It takes a lot tO 
score on Williams. Amherst has enough. 

OTHER GAMES 

KANSAS OVER CALIFORNIA 
MARYLAND OVER CLEMSON 
NOTRE DAME OVER NORTH CAROLINA 
PENN STATE OVER HOLY CROSS 
RICE OVER TEXAS A&M 

USC OVER NAVY 

UTAH STATE OVER UTAH 

VILLANOVA OVER RUTGERS 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 

11 RIGHT, 8 WRONG, 1 TIE 
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tjUEUR BLE? 
f)TCH WH 
JO' Scotch Wmi 


Photographed, at Dumbarton, Scotland, by "21” Brands 


A squad of geese guards Ballantine’s 


At Dumbarton, Scotland, thousands of oaken barrels of Scotch 
Whisky destined to become Ballantine’s lie racked in the aging 
sheds. They are guarded by a proud squad of 18 white Chinese 
geese, led by a crusty old gander irreverently 
called Mr. Ballantine. Any uninvited visitor 
must first deal with these stern sentinels. For 
one shrill cackle starts another and soon a tune- 
less symphony brings the authorities. 

Here the 42 fine Scotch Whiskies that go into 
Ballantine’s are brought to maturity. Rolling 



mists from the nearby Clyde gently wrap each barrel in a silken 
blanket. As the whisky in each barrel ‘'breathes” this moist 
Scottish atmosphere, it slowly loses any sharpness, emerging 
with its characteristic sunny-light flavor. 

Once harmonized into Ballantine’s, the result is 
Scotch Whisky unsurpassed in authentic taste— 
never heavy or brash . . . nor so limply light that 
it merely teases the taste buds. Just a few rea- 
sons why : The more you know about Scotch 
the more you like Ballantine’s. 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • IMPORTED BY*’2r Brands. $ttC.,N.Y.C. 



Command Post 


The first time you feel 405 steel-muscled horses launch 
a 500/XL into action, you’ll know why we made this 
bucket seat so foam-soft, so carefully contoured. It is 
the command post of one of the world’s great action 
automobiles — thoughtfully designed for maximum 
cushioning and firm support. (The look of tailored 
elegance is merely frosting on the cake.) But that’s the 
nature of a 500/XL — pure energy sheathed in silk. 
Superbly smooth and sure-footed, this car can move 
like a ghost on tiptoe and never even hint at the power 
poised a half- throttle away. You can get just about 


any range of performance you can imagine. Pick any 
one of five V-8’s (three of them give the option of 
velvety Cruise-O-Matic Drive; the hottest four can be 
matched with a four-speed floor shift). Then choose 
from seven vinyl interiors. It may take you some ponder- 
ing to design your 500/XL, but one thing is sure; you’ll 
wind up with the most exciting blend of scat and 
suavity you ever pointed at the horizo n ! 

A PRODUCT OF MOTOR COMPANY 

Ford Galaxie 500/XL 


horse shows Alice Higgins 


New courses for jump horses 

They made a big difference in the performances at New York's National, where 
the only items on the program that turned up negative were the saliva tests 


S pectacular jumping and good houses 
marked New York’s 79th National 
Horse Show, the best in every respect in 
at least 1 5 years. Some society columnists 
deplored the slight decline of glitter in 
the box seats, the concessionaires com- 
plained about their eviction from the lob- 
by and the grooms threatened to strike 
because their traditional seats were 
usurped by a sponsor’s display, but the 
record number of paying customers saw 
some superb performances in the ring. 
There were saddle horses, Shetland po- 
nies and hunters galore, some dashing 
rides by Italy’s Piero d'lnzeo, the show’s 
leading rider, and some magnificent high 
jumping. An open-class horse named 
Jacks or Better cleared 6 feet 10 inches, 
and Canada’s Tommy Gayford on Blue 
Beau leapt a towering 7-foot 1-inch wall 
for a new Garden record. 

In fact, the only major flaw in James 
A. Thomas Jr.'s revitalized National was 
the length of the performances, which 
generally ran well past midnight. But 
even here New Yorkers fared better than 
patrons at the Washington show, where 
the earliest finish was 12:45 a.m. A pil- 
low salesman in Washington could have 
made a fortune vending his wares for 
sitting and napping while the jump crew 
crept about its chores. 

Once the courses were in place there 
was nothing to yawn about at cither 
show, as both the national and interna- 
tional jumpers turned in brilliant rounds. 
The vastly improved performances in 
New York were attributable not just to 
the quality of the horses or the new black 
and white ring decor, but to the new 
course designs of Arthur McCashin, a 
former U.S. Olympic rider. McCashin’s 
knowledge in this field is undisputed, 
even among show people, who would 
differ about the time of day on a lobby 
clock. For years McCashin has listened 
to the complaints of foreign and U.S. 
riders about the Garden, and for years 
he has watched jumpers of reputation 


set records elsewhere and then fail to 
clear a 5-foot Garden fence. In the past 
he designed the courses in Washington, 
where, until this year, the jumping was 
vastly superior to that in New York. 
Called in at last by the National, Mc- 
Cashin set out to prove that it wasn’t the 
Garden’s cramped facilities that made 
the jumping so lackluster, but the look 
and position of the fences. Since Tommy 
Gayford won the Puissance last year with 
Blue Beau at an uninspired 5 feet 6 and 
jumped 7 feet 1 this time, McCashin has 
obviously made his point. 

Fast and clean 

The U.S. riders won the team events 
and championship by a wide margin, but 
the individual events were highly com- 
petitive. Italy’s lone representative, Ma- 
jor D’lnzeo, who hardly lived up to his 
notices at Washington, came to life in 
New York when the show was in its third 
day. He won the Thursday matinee event 
with a fast and daring ride on his Irish- 
bred chestnut, Sunbeam, and the $2,500 
International Jumping Stake on Satur- 
day, demonstrating that his reputation as 
the world’s greatest rider is well deserved. 
He won the class on time — by a second 
— from England’s European champion, 
David Barker, on Mister Softee, the 
handsome chestnut horse that won the 
stake at Washington. The same combina- 
tion of D’lnzeo and Sunbeam was vic- 
torious on Sunday night and again gave 
a flawless performance in the closing 
night's event, the Grand Prix de New 
York. But Mister Softee was also clean 
and the two champions went into a jump- 
off. This time the flashy Mister Softee 
turned the tables, defeating Sunbeam on 
the second jump-off on time — by one sec- 
ond. D’Inzeo's three wins and one sec- 
ond place gave him enough points for 
the individual championship as well as 
the award for the leading foreign rider. 

The open jumping also ended in a 
jump-off, as Ben O’Meara's Jacks or Bet- 


ter, this year’s PHA champion, and Mr. 
and Mrs. C. S. Florman’s Unusual, with 
Kathy Kusner aboard, tied for the title. 
Unusual and Kathy, riding with the U.S. 
team in Washington, had won the Presi- 
dent’s Cup, an amazing feat for a horse 
in his green year. They also won the open 
jump-off in New York with a perfect 
round. 

Behind the scenes at the National 
there was a flurry of controversy when 
the American Horse Shows Association 
vets arrived to take saliva and urine tests. 
This is a new development on the horse 
show scene; to date about 1 0 shows have 
been visited. There had been some com- 
plaints about the use of tranquilizers 
and stimulants, and the testing rule was 
passed to check and, if necessary, correct 
the situation. Unfortunately, this associ- 
ation does not have enough money avail- 
able for uniform checking, so spot tests 
have been tried in an effort to scare the 
potentially guilty. 

Although most exhibitors piously 
agree they are against any form of dop- 
ing, they are also very unhappy about 
the rule. Many horses are tranquilized 
before shipping, and traces of the drug 
may remain for 48 hours or even longer. 
In addition, some conditioning tonics 
contain small amounts of strychnine, and 
many children give their horses Cokes 
after a class, which might result in a find- 
ing of caffeine. However, all 44 tests con- 
ducted in New York were negative. The 
tests were a bother, but perhaps a justi- 
fied one. The real nuisance was the anti- 
vivisection ists who, after a newspaper 
advertising campaign against tail-setting 
notable for its lack of taste and accuracy, 
served the National’s president with a 
court summons. Since the law against 
this practice has twice been declared un- 
constitutional (the latest decision was in 
August of this year), the campaigners ob- 
viously were indulging in harassment — 
and displaying the petty vindictiveness 
of the defeated. end 
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horse racing / Whitney Tower 


Turnabout on a sloppy Saturday 



Two leading stables traded upset 
victories at Aqueduct and Garden 
State Park, and one side effect 
was a change in the winter book 
for next season’s Kentucky Derby 


/^eorge D.Widener and Captain Harry 
F. Guggenheim have a number of 
things in common. They are wealthy 
philanthropists, they belong to Thor- 
oughbred racing's aristocratic Jockey 
Club (which Widener heads up as chair- 
man) and they are the proud owners of 
highly successful racing stables. Harry 
Guggenheim, 72, earned his captaincy on 
combat duty with the Navy’s air arm in 
both world wars and has large holdings 
in mining and minerals. George Widener 
is 73; the Widener light-and-dark-blue 
silks have been on the U.S. racing scene 
since 1913. Last Saturday each man had 
a horse that was odds-on in a big race. 
Widener’s Jaipur was heavily favored in 
the Roamer at Aqueduct; Guggenheim’s 
Never Bend was 1 to 2 in New Jersey’s 
Garden State, once known as the world’s 
richest race but now reduced to second- 
place status despite its gross purse of 
5273,530. Though Guggenheim also had 
a horse in the Roamer, and Widener also 
had a horse in The Garden State, both 
men turned up at the Jersey track, braving 
wind, rain and mud underfoot. 

About 3:45 p.m. the news from New 
York came flashing through the mist: 
Guggenheim's Dead Ahead had just up- 
set Widener’s Jaipur in the Roamer. 
“Once,” joked Guggenheim, “I had a 
chance to win three major stakes in a day. 
1 missed on all three. Now I’ll settle for 
one and be very happy for it. Maybe 
the Roamer was it.” 

The Roamer was it. And who won The 
Garden State, as Guggenheim’s favorite. 
Never Bend, finished third? Widener's 
chestnut colt, Crewman, of course. In a 
sense. Crewman’s victory was a startling 
upset. Until, that is, you remembered 
that his sire. Sailor, relished the kind of 
slop the Garden State field ran through 


last weekend — and until you also took 
into account the fact that Never Bend, 
winner of seven of his nine previous 
starts, had never before encountered 
such conditions. 

Never Bend had no other excuse, and 
it is a well-established axiom among 
racing people that a good horse must be 
capable of running on any kind of sur- 
face. Crewman simply won The Garden 
State his own way — the way he has won 
his last four races. He came out of the 
gate like a runaway jet, and Willie Shoe- 
maker kept him in front all the way. 
Manuel Ycaza held Never Bend just off 
the pace — which was his plan all along — 
but this day there was no catching the 
Widener blue silks. Shoe whipped Crew- 
man three or four times on the way home 
— “I didn't want to spoil the ride by get- 
ting mud in my face,” he said later — and 
won by six lengths over In the Pocket, 
while Never Bend was another three 
lengths behind. The time was 1:44 for 


the mile and a sixteenth; and the purse 
of $164,118, which Crewman provided 
for Widener’s winter walking-around 
money, pushed this stable up a notch in 
the national standings, past Fred W. 
Hooper and into second position behind 
California’s Rex Ellsworth. 

Now the question is who is the best 
2-year-old in the country? Who is the 
rightful winter book favorite for the 
1963 Kentucky Derby and other Triple 
Crown events? If the mud at Garden 
State can serve as a justifiable alibi, 
maybe Never Bend is still the best. Cer- 
tainly, on a fast track he is devastating. 
But Crewman also had never run in the 
slop before The Garden State, and be- 
fore this first encounter with Never Bend 
he hadn’t done badly either. A nonwinner 
in his first three starts, when he seemed to 
hang, tire or just stop, Crewman suddenly 
improved early in October, when Train- 
er Bert Mulholland persuaded Shoe- 
maker that riding him might be more 


profitable than playing ping-pong in the 
jockeys' room. In four rides aboard 
Crewman, Shoemaker has yet to lose — 
which beats ping-pong any day. 

Unfortunately, the outcome of The 
Garden State was not entirely joyful for 
the Widener camp, nor does it help very 
much to clarify the 1963 picture. Crew- 
man came back from his winning run 
slightly lame in his left front leg, and it 
will be some time before Mulholland 
and Widener decide when to race him 
again. Normally Widener does not favor 
racing his newly turned 3-year-olds dur- 
ing the winter season in preparation for 
the Kentucky Derby. Jaipur, for exam- 
ple, was quartered at Hialeah last winter 
but was not raced until early April. He 
was prepared for the Preakness and Bel- 
mont rather than for the Derby. 

Will it be the same for Crewman? "We 
will follow Jaipur’s early winter training 
schedule with Crewman,” said Widener. 
"And we definitely won’t rush him at 

continued 



SEPTEMBER, CANDY SPOTS WON THE ARLINGTON-WASHINGTON FUTURITY. CATCHING NEVER BEND AS THEY HEADED HOME 
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any stage of his 3-ycar-old year just 
in order to get him back to the races. 
About the Kentucky Derby, you know I 
am not opposed to it for horses of mine, 
but you must look at the whole winter 
racing picture. As a matter of fact, if 
Crewman comes out of this lameness all 
right he might be just the horse I’d pick 
to become my first Derby starter. You 
see, he has this tremendous speed, which 
I feel is essential in a Derby horse these 
days. Who knows? He may develop at 
Hialeah to such an extent that I might 
decide to put him in the Derby. I’m not 
against the Derby at all. I’m all for it for 
horses with the right sort of preparation.” 

For Never Bend, The Garden State 
was the last start of the year. ■'He'll ship 
to winter quarters in Columbia [S.C.] 
around the first of December," said Gug- 
genheim. "From there we’ll go down to 
Hialeah to prepare for the Flamingo 
[March 2]. Our objective is to win the 
Kentucky Derby. That's the target." 

The California contenders 

While all the chatter at Garden State 
was earnest and forthright, it might have 
seemed merely academic to the one man 
in U.S. racing in a position to argue with 
both Widener and Guggenheim about 
who will win the 1963 Kentucky Derby. 
This, of course, is Rex Ellsworth. His 
brilliant Candy Spots, another chestnut, 
beat Never Bend by half a length in the 
Arlington-Washington Futurity in Sep- 
tember and then w'as withdrawn (unde- 
feated in three starts) to California to 
await the Santa Anita season, which 
opens next month. Ellsworth, further- 
more, has half a dozen other youngsters 
at his Chino, Calif, ranch, who in his 
opinion may be better than Candy Spots. 
The country's leading owner is coming 
east in 1963 to race in New York as well 
as in Florida and Chicago. Candy Spots 
will be pointed primarily for the Santa 
Anita Derby early in March. Then, if all 
goes well, he may go to Florida’s Gulf- 
stream Park for the Florida Derby on 
March 30 — the first possible meeting of 
the new season with Never Bend and 
Crewman. Then Candy Spots will ship 
on to Louisville and the hunt for the 
Derby roses which Swaps won for the 
Ellsworth-Mish Tenney team in 1955. 

Should Candy Spots turn out to be 
the big California horse in 1 963. as Swaps 
was in 1955. the new season will be in 
for tremendous excitement. Racing needs 
sectional rivalries and it is high time we 
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SLIDE PROJECTOR EVER ! 


JUST WON’T JAM & ALWAYS STAYS IN FOCUS ft 
EXCLUSIVE POP-UP SLIDE EDITOR ft LOWEST 
COST NON-SPILL SLIDE TRAYS ft BETTER SCREEN 
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new BALOMATIC 656 by BATJSCH & LOMB 

Choose a slide projector that gives you all the fun of showing slides with 
none of the fuss. The pure entertainment of seeing your slides in their 
very best light on the screen is what you want. Lever-pushing, slide- 
tugging and lens-focusing are old hat. Here’s a new projector that makes 
your slide-showing life easy. 


Easy on your favorite slides! You can keep 
running through your slides until the cows 
come home (and after!) and there’s nary 
a jammed slide. Balomatic 656 just won't 
jam ! All your 2x2 slides, no matter whether 
they’re mounted in cardboard, glass, metal 
or plastic, are safely filed in non-spill 
40-slide trays where you never have to 
touch them. And Balomatic trays cost 
less than any other non-spill trays ... a real 
economy when your slide collection grows. 
Easy on the eyes! Slides are as sharp and 
bright and clear as if they were printed on 
your sereen.That’s because Balomatic has 
a superior optical system designed and de- 
veloped by Bausch & Bomb’s Cinemascope 
engineers. Focus just once and forget it. 
You never have to re-focus again during 
your slide showings. Balomatic always 
stays in focus slide after slide. 


Easy to relax with like an old friend! Balo- 
matic doesn’t fight back. Once you set it, 
your slides show themselves as quickly or 
as slowly as you like. You can even answer 
the doorbell . . . the show goes on without 
you. Or you can project slides by manual 
or remote control, forward or reverse. At 
the touch of the edit button, you can eject 
slides out of the projector and into your 
fingers instantly. 

Easy to have everything you’ll need in a 
fine projector ! Balomatic 656 shown here is 
one of four models starting at under §100. 
Knowledgeable photographers can’t find 
a better projector at any price, anywhere. 
At your dealers. Or write for Balomatic 
booklet, “The Slide Projectors with 
Extra Features”. Then get your r r,~) 
own Balomatic. Bausch & Lomb \JP/ 
Incorporated, Rochester 2, N. Y. vv 




again had one that has a chance to be 
decided on the race track instead of by 
the vote of experts. Nothing was better 
for racing than the rivalry between 
Swaps and Nashua in 1955 and the 
Round Table-Hillsdale-Sword Dancer 
competition in the fall of 1959. If we 
could have Candy Spots, Crewman and 
Never Bend shooting for the Triple 
Crown in 1963, who could ask for any- 
thing more? 


The 11th running of the often criti- 
cized and, in recent years, often unin- 
teresting Laurel International last Mon- 
day proved that a good horse can indeed 
hurdle the confusions and barriers of in- 
ternational racing. When France’s Match 
II defeated the three best American 
Thoroughbreds in training — Kelso, Car- 
ry Back and Beau Purple — he did it 
with facility and won the race with a 
fine closing run through the short Laurel 
stretch. Normally the horse that leads 
into the stretch in the International ends 
up in the winner’s circle, but Match 
rolled along inside of Kelso and Carry 
Back and won cantering off by a length 
and a half. 

Jockey Yves Saint-Martin, the 21- 
year-old "golden boy” of French racing, 
was instructed to scoot away from the 
tape barrier as fast as possible and dog 
the early pacemakers. Saint-Martin got 
Match off perfectly but immediately 
found himself trapped. Rather than 
spend his horse in trying to reach the 
leaders again, Saint-Martin held off un- 
til the half-mile pole before starting his 
run. 

Kelso and Carry Back had no excuses 
at all for defeat, but 1 truthfully don’t 
think that Kelso is half as good a run- 
ner on grass as he is on dirt. Beau Pur- 
ple, slightly favored over Kelso in the 
betting, was run down by Kelso and it 
seems that if someone runs in front 
with Beau Purple, then Beau Purple will 
capitulate. 

Match's victory now gives foreign 
horses an edge of six to five in the In- 
ternational and earns for Match the ti- 
tle of "Horse of the World.” Match, 
who was the beaten favorite in the Prix 
de l’Arc de Triomphe in October, will 
be flown back to Owner Francois Du- 
pre’s farm at Chantilly but anyone 
who wants to buy the colt need only put 
up S600,000. In these days of million- 
dollar syndicate purchasers, the odds 
are that 5600,000 will be forthcoming 
swiftly. 
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Man on the go. Today in Buenos Aires, tomorrow 
in the Near East, next week back in New York. 

He travels first class all thp way— with a Kuppenheimer 
sports outfit. "Wherever 1 travel,” he says, "people 
1 meet ask who my tailor is. The straight talk, fellows: 
his name is Kuppenhcimor. Best in (lie world. 

Look at the label on my jacket if you don’t believe it.” 
You will— once you’ve worn' a Kuppenheimer. 

Sport coats from S65 to Si 00, slacks 
from $30, wherever only good clothes and 
accessories are sold. B. Kuppenheimer Co., Inc., 
Chicago 1-2, 111. • New York • Melbourne 



This go-anywhere sport coat has the same distinction in tit, style and tailoring 
as his Kuppenheimer suits. Packable, versatile. 
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GENNADI VOLNOV DRIVES FIERCELY FOR BASKET IN TYPICAL RUSSIAN POWER PLAY 

Rough night for Yuri and Jak 

The Russians hinted at surprises as they arrived for another U.S. 
tour, but their style is still the same — old-fashioned and rough 


R emember playing basketball under 
a streetlight at night, with the bas- 
ket on a telephone pole and a handful of 
people standing on the sidewalk watch- 
ing? It was something like that in Madi- 
son Square Garden last week when the 
formidably named and formidably rug- 
ged Russian national basketball teams 
opened a tour of the U.S. Barely 3,000 
people were in the huge, 1 8,000-seat Gar- 
den, and the games — men's and wom- 


en’s both — while close and furiously 
played, seemed somehow informal, like 
pickup games in the neighborhood. The 
Russian women beat the Nashville Busi- 
ness College team by two points 59-57 
after two overtime periods, and the Rus- 
sian men lost 70-66 in the last 20 sec- 
onds to a U.S. team of American Ath- 
letic Union All-Stars, but when it came 
to rating the artistic merit of the pro- 
ceedings, the handful of basketball con- 


noisseurs in the Garden understandably 
voted nyet. 

For one thing, the size of the crowd 
was a disgrace, though it should be ob- 
vious by now that New Yorkers won't 
pay $5 and S6 a ticket to see second-rate 
basketball — and the novelty of gazing at 
real live Russians has long since worn 
off. For another thing, the officiating 
was erratic and inconsistent, and at the 
end a Canadian referee's dubious call of 
charging against the Russians cost the 
visitors a victory. (The game had seen 
more charging than could be expected 
from the Light Brigade, but this was an 
undiplomatic time to notice it.) 

Then, too, the American men's team, 
which, in theory only, consisted of the 
best amateur players in the country, sim- 
ply didn't look very good. That could 
be blamed on the bruising Russian style 
of play as well as lack of practice with 
each other — but years of practice would 
not have brought the U.S. squad up to 
the level of a college all-star team. 

As for the Russian men (the ladies 
of both countries played excellent bas- 
ketball, if you enjoy watching ladies 
play basketball), they were expected to 
have produced, after years of trying, a 
smooth, modern team. They had even 
hinted at having some surprises for the 
U.S. But the Soviets seemed pretty much 
the same as they’ve been, in the past: 
rough in tactics, archaic in strategy 
(see right). Only three Russians played 
what might be called an American style 
of basketball — 6-foot 10-inch Alex Pe- 
trov, an effective pivot man who was 
high for the night for both teams in scor- 
ing and in rebounding; 6-foot 7-inch 
Jak Lipso, who played less than half the 
game; and 6-foot 6-inch Yuri Korneyev, 
a tough, driving forward who both an- 
tagonized and charmed the crowd. Kor- 
neyev was mean and aggressive, and the 
spectators, rooting for the Americans, 
resented him at first. But when, with the 
Russians leading, he was pulled out of 
the game and the Americans promptly 
began to catch up, the crowd — wanting 
good basketball even more than victory 
— yelled, “Put Number Eleven back in!" 
He came back in and was, of course, the 
Russian called for charging with the 
score tied and 1 1 seconds to play. The 
foul attempts were made and that was 
the ball game. 

Afterwards, the Russians mildly criti- 
cized the officiating, mildly praised the 
Americans and intensely questioned Jer- 
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THE BASKETBALL GAP ISN’T CLOSING 

how are the Russians faring in their efforts to heat the U.S. at one of its own 
games ? Here , Jerry Lucas , Ohio State AH America and a member of the U.S. 
teams that played the Soviets in I960 and 1961, assesses the Russians' progress. 

BY JERRY LUCAS 


ry Lucas, the All-America from Ohio 
State who had played against them in 
1960 and 1961. Lucas, who had come 
from Ohio to analyze the Russian team 
for Sports Illustrated, was by a clear 
margin the tallest journalist at the game, 
and so far as the Russians were con- 
cerned the only one that mattered. 

They clustered around him like so 
many Platos at the foot of Socrates, 
eager to listen and to (earn. He had visit- 
ed them at lunch that afternoon ("Ah. 
Loo-kas!” they had said with delight 
when they first saw him) and through 
an interpreter had asked him if he was 
playing now and where he would even- 
tually play and who was better, Cham- 
berlain or Russell, and how professional 
teams compared with amateur teams 
("They are so much better," said Lucas, 
"that there is no comparison." And the 
Russian coach, his eyes wide in wonder, 
echoed, "No?"). Lucas, in turn, asked 
the Russians how long they had been 
playing together as a team. "About two 
weeks,” suggested one, timidly. Lucas 
laughed. Two ofthc players then dragged 
Jerry off to their room, saying, "Souve- 
nir, souvenir,” and pressed upon him a 
bottle of Russian champagne, comment- 
ing in English. "Very good. Very good." 
Lucas carried the champagne around 
with him all afternoon and evening and 
at midnight still had it with him, though 
he had his raincoat wrapped around it 
like a steel-mesh mat at a blasting site. 
"It might explode,” he explained. "It's 
gotten pretty warm.” 

Now, after the game, the Russians 
quizzed Lucas again. He listened pa- 
tiently to each question in Russian, then 
to its translation, answered it, waited 
patiently while the interpreter put the 
answer back into Russian and then 
waited again as another question start- 
ed its tedious journey through the lan- 
guage barrier. His answers were direct 
— no, he really didn't think they had 
improved. Yes, he admired the Russian 
defense. No, he hadn't thought that Va- 
dim Gladun was particularly impressive, 
though he had played a sound game. 
And on and on. The Russians took 
notes. Finally one of them asked if Lu- 
cas would send them some more movies 
of American players in action. Lucas 
said he would. He didn't think it would 
do much good — the Russians now need 
native ability more than they do tech- 
nical instruction- — but, after all, they 
had given him that champagne. 


To my mind there is no mistaking it. 
Since I last played against the Russians 
in May of 1961, their improvement has 
been negligible. Watching them, I now 
suspect they have gone as far as they can 
in attempting to manufacture basketball 
players, and that there is no artificial way 
to produce the kind of natural talent that 
we get in boys who have played the game 
all their lives. The Russians are certainly 
dedicated enough, and technically they 
understand basketball, but their execu- 
tion seems to have leveled off. 

They may also have reached a stage 
where imitation of our players is actually 
hampering them. They have taken hours 
of film of many of us — including myself. 
I remember some they took showing the 
way Oscar Robertson shoots his jump 
shot. This may be educational, but I can’t 
believe that anybody anywhere can ever 
learn to shoot and make shots the unor- 
thodox way Oscar does. The Russians 
are wasting time trying. 

Though the Russians have mastered the 
fundamentals — except for their ball han- 
dling, which remains shoddy— it seems 
to me that they have failed to advance 
because they have utilized no real indi- 
vidual ability. U.S. basketball progressed 
because players like Hank Luisetti, 
George Mikan and Bob Cousy introduced 
ways fora man to be dangerous all by him- 
self. But with the Russians, it is still only 
the threat of the whole unit that is ev- 
ident. Their entire offense, for example, 
is designed to use the drive off the pick. 
Even Ibeirbest driver. Forward Yuri Kor- 
neyev. will always wait for a teammate’s 
pick, rather than try to beat his man 
one-on-one. 

In the favorite Russian play, Korneyev, 
the roughest of the Soviets, gets the ball 
in the left corner, and then bulls his way 
to his right off a pick set by the center. 
Korneyev will always drive if he gets the 
ball — and the pick. There is no subtlety 
to the play. The only question is whether 
he will drive for the shot or pass back to 
the center, spinning toward the basket. 

Like Korneyev's bruising charges, the 
entire Russian game is still a hard one. 
International rules favor roughness — 
particularly by the offense— and the Rus- 
sians have set their style to take best ad- 
vantage of the rules. However, their con- 


centration on driving has now overbal- 
anced the rest of their game. For instance, 
the Russian guards are almost useless on 
offense. They have no outside shot, so 
they seldom even handle the ball once 
they have passed it in to the forwards. 
And even the men up front tend to ignore 
good, close shots, preferring to risk short, 
dangerous passes in the attempt to work 
the ball even closer to the basket. 

The Russians' tight, switching man- 
to-man defense remains the most impres- 
sive aspect of their play. Always hustling 
and scrambling, they never let up — with 
their main purpose being to deny the 
other team a chance to drive. They also 
are strong under the boards. They block 
outextremely well, get very good position, 
and appear to be jumping better than 
ever. The best rebounder is Center Alex- 
ander Petrov, who is also the team's best 
player, succeeding the captain, Viktor 
Zubkov, whose play they have long over- 
rated. Petrov, a broad-shouldered 6 
feet 10, is quick and smooth, and since 
last year has developed a good shot from 
in close. When 1 played him in Russia, 
he could hardly hit the backboard. 

Though Petrov is the only Russian who 
is significantly improved, he does not have 
theirgreatest potential. Thcman whodoes 
i s a slender, 6-foot-7 second-string forward 
named Jak Lipso. 1 played against him 
in 1961 when he was still in what might be 
called their minor league. I wondered 
why, because he was the best Russian I 
had seen. He seemed to have real basket- 
ball instinct, natural moves. Now he has 
learned a fine soft jump shot and a 
smooth hook, one that looks particularly 
familiar to me, since it is a carbon copy 
of my own hook shot. He has been study- 
ing movies, too, I guess. 

It is around players like Lipso that the 
Russians must build, yet they don't seem 
to realize it. Their present style of play, 
in fact, dilutes Lipso's value to the team. 
His instinctive ability is subjugated to the 
single team plan. There is plenty of time 
before the ‘64 Olympics for the Russians 
to concentrate on individual develop- 
ment. But until they do, it will be difficult 
to consider them as serious contenders to 
any representative U.S. team. They have 
to learn that Lipso's soft touch is more of 
a threat than Korneyev's hard drive. 
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‘A LITTLE EXTRA EFFORT 


B iggie Munn is great. Protest as he 
will, he is convicted by his favorite 
maxim, a line of his own coinage that is 
to be found on the walls of his office, at 
strategic spots around Michigan State 
University’s campus and above the au- 
tographs he signs in his book, Michi- 
gan State's Multiple Offense. It pops up 
in most of the speeches he makes. It is 
a simple line. ‘’The difference between 
good and great,” it runs, ‘‘is just a 
little extra effort.” No one — and certain- 
ly not Clarence Lester Munn — can say 
that in his 40 years as player, coach and 
athletic director he has failed to make 
the little (large would be the better word) 
extra effort. 

In the making of the effort down 
through the years (he is 54 now), Biggie 
has won for himself almost every honor 
that can come to a player and coach of 
collegiate football. As athletic director 
at Michigan State, he has done a superla- 
tive job of providing intramural sports 
facilities for the more than 25,000 stu- 
dents enrolled at East Lansing. And the 
best for Biggie may be yet to come. He 
seems almost certain to be invited to 
succeed 67-year-old Ike Armstrong as 
athleticdirectorat the University of Min- 
nesota. Many people say that an offer to 
return to Minneapolis and to his a'ma 
mater as top man would represent the 
realization of what has long been Big- 
gie’s secret dream. 

One day recently Biggie Munn sat be- 
hind his desk in the enormous corner 
office that goes with his job at East 
Lansing. He accepted a cup of instant 
coffee from Dorothy Miller, who has 
been his secretary for 14 years. He took 
a sip and leaned across the desk and eyed 
the pilgrim who had come a thousand 
miles to see him. “1 have not been ap- 
proached by Minnesota,” he said, ‘‘and 
so I see no point in making any comment 
of any sort. But I will say this. It’s been 
a real pleasure being here at Michigan 
State while this athletic department has 
been built to its present level. I feel I’m 


part of this place. It w'ould take a pretty 
darn good offer to get me away.” 

Dorothy Miller set a cup of coffee be- 
fore the visitor and sat down at a corner 
of the desk with a cup of her own. She 
drew the telephone toward her and from 
time to time responded to the flashing 
lights with. ‘‘Biggie Munn’s office. Big- 
gie is tied up right now, but may he call 
you back?” Occasionally she would tap 
the keys of a stenotype machine, noting 
telephone calls or some remarks by Big- 
gie that she considered worth preserving 
for the record. 

The pilgrim squirmed in his chair and 
tried to hold the clear-eyed gaze of Biggie 
Munn, remembering another such audi- 
ence in which another great name jn col- 
legiate football, Frank Leahy of Notre 
Dame, had confided, “I do not trust a 
man or a lad who cannot look you in the 
eye.” In this case, it was too large an 
order. The pilgrim’s eyes dropped to the 
monogram on Biggie's shirtfront. It 
spelled out "Biggie.” His eyes moved to 
the clasp on Biggie’s tie. Framed with- 
in it were the silver figures of a bea- 
ver and an antelope. The figures repre- 
sented two separate awards to Biggie by 
the Boy Scouts of America for ‘‘distin- 
guished service to boyhood.” He has al- 
ways found time for a wide variety of 
activities: for civic affairs, for the blood 
drives, for the Red Cross fund-raising 
campaigns, for the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee, for the crusade of the Fellowship 
of Christian Athletes. 

Biggie Munn leaned back in his chair, 
and his sun-tanned face relaxed into the 
broad smile that is almost always there. 
He was the picture of rugged good health, 
all 230 solid pounds of him. (He plays 
golf three or four times a week, hunts 
pheasant in season, fishes at his summer 
camp in Canada, where he has MSU’s 
president, John A. Hannah, as a neigh- 
bor.) He glanced around the walls of the 
great room. They were filled with plaques 
and citations and photographs of teams 
he had coached and individual players 
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who had won fame on the football field 
(and, in many cases, fortune later on) as 
a result of his tutelage. 

"Now,” said Biggie, standing up be- 
hind his desk, "let’s not talk about me. 
As for what we have been able to ac- 
complish in our intramural program, the 
construction of three buildings at a cost 
of $6.6 million, the enlargement of our 
football stadium to accommodate 76,- 

000 spectators, the building of our 18- 
hole golf course, the things I have been 
able to have some part in, shall we say, 
since I quit as head football coach and 
took over as athletic director nine years 
ago — well, that’s something else again. 

1 don't think there’s a finer intramural 
sports program in the nation. Every boy 
and girl who attends Michigan State has 
an opportunity to experience sports com- 
petition. We have 14 varsity sports, and 
last year more than 17,000 students took 
part in intramural sports. There’s some- 
thing for everybody. We even have a 
sports program for the physically handi- 
capped. Our budget for all this is SI, 163,- 
000 a year. We have to make most of that 
out of football, but we also receive a $10 
fee from each student for the use of our 
facilities — the indoor and outdoor pools, 
the 40 tennis courts, the handball, paddle 
ball and squash courts, the touch foot- 
ball fields, so on and so forth.” 

.x3iggic,” said the visitor, “there’s an- 
other subject I’ve been intending to bring 
up. It so happens that on the newsstands 
right now are several articles denouncing 
college football. One of the articles says 
that big-time football should be de- 
emphasized to the point where all pub- 
licity directors would be fired and that 
the stadium press boxes would be elimi- 
nated altogether. Of course, this sort of 
talk comes up every fall, but it occurs to 
me that there’s no man better qualified 
to defend college football than Biggie 
Munn.” 

Biggie reached down and opened a 
desk drawer. He pulled out a box of 
pipes, selected one and then put it down 
and picked up a package of cigarettes. 
He glanced at his empty coffee cup and 
then at Dorothy Miller, who promptly 
provided refills all around. 

continued 
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Biggie puffed on his cigarette and 
stared up at the ceiling. “All right. Let's 
begin with this idea. When a football 
player or any athlete walks out on a field, 
he usually has a number on his back. 
That alone identifies him. The people 
who have paid to see the game will judge 
him entirely by what he does. And what 
he does is out in the open for everyone to 
see. The player cannot hide behind any- 
body. His creed or color, what side of 
the tracks he was born on, how much 
money he has in the bank, his political 
affiliations — none of these things are in- 
volved. He is on his own. He cannot 
lean on anybody. 

"I have always admired the boy who 
is willing to take part in a tough, com- 
bative game like football. This is com- 
petition of the highest order. It is true 
that not everybody is equipped for this 
kind of competition. Other people may 
take part in other activities — music, dra- 
ma, debating and so on. They are not 
criticized for doing so. On the contrary, 
they are usually complimented. But 
sometimes those who are unable to lake 
part in a physical contest resent the boys 
who do. They resent the crowds that 
cheer the athletes, they resent the pub- 
licity the boys receive. Well, publicity 
works two ways. It can build a man up, 
it can tear a man down. I know this all 
too well from my own experience.” 

Biggie took a sip of coffee and walked 
back and forth across the office. He took 
a deep drag on his cigarette and ground 
it out in the ashtray. 

“College football,” he said, “is the 
focal point of student spirit. It brings 
the alumni back to the university and 
draws everyone closer together. I cannot 
imagine Michigan State without its foot- 
ball team. It would not be the same 
place. You cannot tell me that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is what it used to be 
in the days of Alonzo Stagg.” 

Biggie slapped the desk with the palm 
of his hand. 

"The boys who play football at Mich- 
igan State," he declared, “are not hired 
entertainers. They are students. They 
must meet the academic requirements 
that are set up by the Big Ten. They 
must compete in the classroom as well 
as on the athletic field. They live and 
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work and study as part of the student 
body. They are not isolated in dormi- 
tories of their own. Now, I see no reason 
why these boys should not receive some 
help in return for their ability to play 
football. Scholarships are given for mu- 
sic, chemistry, the sciences and so on. 
It seems only fair to me. I recall the 
father of a boy, a man worth a lot of 
money. He came to me and said that 
although he was well able to pay his 
boy’s way he wanted the boy to feel that 
he had earned something on his own 
through his efforts to become a good 
athlete. On the other hand, some boys 
have turned down help within the Big 
Ten regulations because their fathers 
were able to defray all their expenses.” 

Biggie drained his coffee cup and 
shook his head in response to Dorothy 
Miller’s inquiring glance. She let her fin- 
gers play the stenotype machine for 
a moment and then reached for the 
telephone. 

“Biggie Munn'soifice/’shesaid. “One 
moment, please.” She turned to her boss. 
“Biggie, this is Pete Waldmeir of the 
Detroit News. He wants one of those 
long telephone interviews for their week- 
ly sports quiz. I think he tape-records 
them.” 

T 

A he pilgrim jumped to his feet, “I’ll 
wait outside or roam around the halls 
for a while.” 

“Stay where you are," said Biggie. 
“Or roam around if you want.” He 
reached down, pulled out a desk drawer 
and took out a fat scrapbook and some 
pamphlets. "You might like to look 
these over.” 

The pilgrim stared at the single scrap- 
book incredulously. “Is this the only 
scrapbook you've kept for all your years 
in college athletics?” he asked. 

"Oh,” said Biggie, "there are a few 
more at home. My mother kept them 
up. Later on we'll drop by the house and 
look at them if you want. I don't believe 
in keeping a lot of clippings. They're 
ancient history. But my mother was a 
great one for saving everything the pa- 
pers said about me. You might get a kick 
out of looking at them.” He chuckled 
and bent his head forward to exhibit a 
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bald spot. “I would like you to see a pic- 
ture of me when I had curly hair.” 

“O.K. I'll roam around while you’re 
being interviewed by Pete Waldmeir. 
And I’ll feel free to wander in and out, 
since I suppose you won’t be saying any- 
thing off the record.” 

Biggie shook his head, picked up the 
phone and said, "Hello, Pete.” 

"Dorothy,” said the pilgrim, follow- 
ing Biggie’s secretary into her own office, 
"that call from Pete Waldmeir of the 
Detroit News. That surprised me. Wasn't 
there a time when calls from Pete weren't 
welcome around here?” 

Dorothy arranged some papers on her 
desk. She smiled and said nothing. 

But Dorothy — as well as everybody 
else on the Michigan State campus— 
knew very well that Pete Waldmeir 
had written the story that had brought 
the long-standing feud between Biggie 
and his onetime protege, Head Football 
Coach Duffy Daugherty, to a bitter cli- 
max, noisy enough to drown out the 
bellows from the bull barn far across the 
campus. 

The visitor strolled out of Dorothy 
Miller’s office and looked out into the 
great lobby of Jenison Gymnasium. On 
the other side of the lobby, a rock's 
throw away, was Duffy Daugherty’s of- 
fice, smaller than Biggie’s, but wood- 
paneled and scarcely less elegant. The 
lobby itself was filled with pictures of 
past Michigan State teams and individu- 
al stars and was dominated by a great 
sign bearing the Grantland Rice lines, 

When the One Great Scorer conies 
to write against your name 

He writes — not that you won or 
lost — but how you played' 
the Game. 

The Game between Duffy Daugherty 
and Biggie Munn was not yet over, but 
the story Pete Waldmeir had written a 
few years back had almost caused the 
one great MSU president, John Hannah, 
to blow the final whistle on the pair of 
them. The background to Waldmeir’s 
story was as follows: 

Biggie and Duffy were old friends. 
When Biggie was made head coach at 
Syracuse University he made Duffy his 
line coach. They came to Michigan State 
together in 1947. 

continued 
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In 1953 Biggie resigned as head coach 
of Michigan State at the peak of his 
coaching career and became athletic di- 
rector. He hand-picked Duffy as his suc- 
cessor and (as he said in a talk at Flint, 
Mich, just recently) told Duffy that Big- 
gie Munn’s office door would always be 
open whenever he wanted to talk foot- 
ball. But Duffy, his own man now, did 
not take advantage of the open door. 

Instead, as his own man, he got off to 
a horrible start. He won three games and 
lost six. Biggie's public image was big- 
ger than ever and there were mutter- 
ings among the alumni. Biggie kept 
his door open, expecting Duffy to seek 
his counsel. But Duffy did not come 
to call. 

Then came 1955. The Spartans won 
eight and lost one and beat UCLA in 
the Rose Bowl. Duffy Daugherty was 
named Coach of the Year and the 
newspapers and the national magazines 
began to write him up. Duffy became 
celebrated as a great natural wit. He 
made the cover of Time magazine. All 
the while. Biggie went largely ignored, 
although he pitched into his new job 
with all the vigor he had given to 
coaching. But the magnificent intra- 
mural buildings, the plans for the golf 
course, the slow building of a great 
and worthwhile athletic program for 
all students are not the stuff of which 
big headlines and magazine covers are 
made. Biggie missed the spotlight. 

Biggie and Duffy began to quarrel 
more or less openly. Everybody knew 
about the rift between them. Little things 
became big issues. Duffy would ask per- 
mission to take four assistant coaches 
on a trip. Biggie would rule that three 
assistants would do. Incidents multiplied. 

Finally Dr. Hannah took note of the 
affair by appointing Harold B. Tukey, 
chairman of the horticulture department, 
to act as arbiter. (Dr. Hannah takes his 
football seriously; he was heard to re- 
mark at a cocktail party some years ago: 
"I would play against 11 gorillas from 
the circus if it would help Michigan State 
football.”) Things went from bad to 
worse, and finally Dr. Tukey threw up 
his hands and said he had had enough. 
Dr. Hannah persuaded him to reconsider 
and then called Duffy and Biggie into his 
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office and told them that if there were 
any more open hassles one or both 
would be invited to consider offers else- 
where. 

Came 1958. Duffy’s team opened the 
season by beating California, then stum- 
bled through a 14-14 tie with Michigan. 
Duffy bounced back by beating Pitt. 
Then several regulars were lost, Duffy 
made wholesale changes and lost to Pur- 
due, Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana. 
The next week was the big one with 
Minnesota— Biggie’s alma mater. Biggie 
brought a lot of friends to the game and 
all watched in horror as Duffy's team got 
clobbered 39-12 by as poor a Minnesota 
team as ever ate a football. 

Enter Pete Waldmeir. Or rather enter 
Biggie Munn into a Minneapolis res- 
taurant where Pete Waldmeir was hav- 
ing dinner with a friend after the game. 
As Waldmeir remembers it: 

"Biggie stopped by our table and 
leaned over. He said, ‘I want to tell you 
fellows something. What happened out 
there today was terrible. I’ve never seen 
a poorer game. It really hurts to see 
something you’ve built, an empire you 
have made with your own hands come 
tumbling down. It’s tough, I tell you, 
really tough to watch things go to pieces 
like this.’ ” 

w 

▼ T aldmeir telephoned his office and 
dictated a story about the incident, fig- 
uring (he says) that it might make a side- 
bar feature for his story of the game. 
Instead, his editors yanked it out of the 
sports section and played it up big on 
Page One of the news section. 

There was hell to pay. Biggie's loyal 
friends rallied around and assured him 
of their support. Duffy's friends were out 
in force, too, and many influential ones 
demanded that he make this incident the 
final showdown. They pleaded with him 
to go to President Hannah and say, "All 
right. This is it. Who do you want — 
Biggie or me?” 

But Duffy said nothing at all. He was 
summoned, along with Biggie, to Presi- 
dent Hannah's office. What was said 
within that sanctum only the three men 
know. Duffy and Biggie emerged from 
the judgment chamber arm in arm. They 
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on the World’s Most Experienced Airline 



FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 



BIGGIE MUNN continued 


haven’t been arm in arm since, but the 
situation is stabilized. In public, stran- 
gers would take Biggie and Duffy for 
reasonably good friends. They attend all 
affairs involving the football team — 
luncheons, dinners, buffet suppers. But 
Biggie does not go to parties at Duffy's 
home and Duffy does not frequent the 
basement bar in Biggie’s new five-bed- 
room house. "They’ve learned to live 
with the situation,” a friend of both has 
said. But in the saloons of downtown 
Lansing, the betting is that Duffy would 
think long and hard about an offer from 
Notre Dame and that Biggie would put 
his handsome new house on the market 
tomorrow if the expected offer from 
Minnesota should come tonight. And 
perhaps President Hannah would be on 
the phone trying to find out if Ringling 
Brothers' gorillas had an open date on 
next year’s schedule. 

The pilgrim, returning to Biggie's of- 
fice, sat down and opened one of the 
pamphlets Biggie had given him. It was 
entitled: "Have good courage.” The text 
began: 

"After serving as a football coach for 
22 years, Director of Athletics, Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation for 
seven [now eight] years here at Michi- 
gan State, I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that if a coach sets out to build men 
as his number one project, he will win 
games. I have seen evidence throughout 
the sports world where 1 am sure Chris- 
tianity was the difference between win- 
ning and losing. For example, at Michi- 
gan State for the last 15 years and long 
before that at other schools, our teams 
would say a prayer before the game. 
There was only one rule, and that was 
that they couldn't pray for victory; they 
had to go out and earn it. It was a great 
sight to see these young men kneel down 
along with their coach and say a silent 
prayer in their own way. 

"In 1951 we played Ohio State at Co- 
lumbus and won the game 24 to 20 in 
the last few seconds. As I was walking 
across the field, a very fine young man, 
who was our linebacker, by the name of 
Bill Hughes, walked up to me and said, 
‘If it was good to say a prayer before 
the game, why don’t we say one after?’ 
So from that time on a prayer was said, 
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IDEA FOR LOVERS (of Classic Cars, that is) 


►Hubley TOYS AND CLASSIC METAL CAR KITS 


Discover 


Island 


Cresco 
(james ffie 
Wind 


. . . with nylon! 

Extra-strength nylon, 
braced against the rains, 
resisting the winds . . 
warming, comforting, good- 
looking, yet almost 
weightless to wear! 




uAA 

1900 


1930 Packard Roadster 

long. The next best thing to 
owning a Classic Car 
is owning a scale 
model, one that you 
built yourself. Now 
with Classic Metal Car 
Kits from Hubley, 
these old time beau- 
ties can be yours. 


Zippered, washable nylon 
zephyr cloth outer shell; 

deep pile nylon fleece lining. 
Adjustable cuffs, slash 

pockets, elasticized waist. 

In handsome year round colors. 


AW 113.” 

slightly higher in 


Write for name of nearest dealer. 
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HIT* 

Subzero 
Insulated Pacs 

Sporting version of the 
famous "Korean Boot", 
developed by BFG and 
Hood for our Armed 
Forces. Exclusive sealed 
air chamber with wool 
fleece insulation keeps 
feet warm even at 25° 
below zero! Steel shank 
gives extra protection 
and support. "Groove- 
grip" soles for sure foot- 
ing. See your sporting 
goods dealer or write: 
President’s Office, The 
B.F. Goodrich Company 
Akron 18, Ohio. 






AUTHENTIC!!! 

Is what the experts call . . . 


FOTO -ELECTRIC 
FOOTBALL 



All the Dynamic action of real football 


Designed with the Football Buff in mind by Cadaco-Ellis. 
Spectacular Play-viewer shows every Play in motion! Foto- 
Electric Football comes with illuminated Play-viewer, Football 
Field. Scoreboard, and full set of offensive and defensive 
pfays. The hard-hitting action duplicates a real Football Game 
right down to the Quarterbacking. 

At your dealer . . . LIST PRICE $7.00 



CADACO-ELLIS, INC 

□ 

i>r | 

MERCHANDISE MART 

Chicago b4, Illinois 


EVERYBODY’S GOING 
MODEL ROAD RACING 



Ht/'/'I.’ Talk about fun, adventure and 
breath-taking speeds! Just take the controls of 
i D-Jag or Ferrari or any of Strombecker’s 10 
famous racing cars. Ease in the throttle just a 
bit— now give 'er the gun! You're now ready to 
take on all competition . . . ready to power your 
racer into hairpin turns and down straightaways 
at scale speeds past 200 m.p.h.! This is road 
racing at its best . . . electrically powered, au- 
thentic 1/32 scale racing cars, giant 6-foot track 
layouts and all the realism that makes Strom- 
becker America's fastest growing hobby. Take a 
trial run at your toy or hobby department today! 
You'll see why everybody's 
going Strombecker happy! 

STROMBECKER sets the 
pace in model road racing! 


whether the team won or lost. . . .” 

It was a typical Biggie Munn pro- 
nouncement, after the fashion of such 
other great leaders and persuaders as 
Frank Leahy, Branch Rickey, Billy Gra- 
ham and Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 
Biggie’s friends love his little sermons. 

The Pete Waldmeir telephone inter- 
view was drawing to a close. Biggie was 
saying that present-day head coaches 
have too many assistants (Duffy Daugh- 
erty has seven) and are in grave danger 
of turning into directors of coaches rath- 
er than players. He denounced the mod- 
ern football helmet as being top-heavy 
and resembling a birdcage. He said he 
never wore a face guard on his helmet, 
nor did any of his players. (“Some peo- 
ple who didn't wear face guards,” Duffy 
Daugherty said one time, "haven’t got 
teeth.") Biggie held the phone away from 
his ear for a moment and grinned at the 
next question. “Duffy?” he said. "Oh, a 
lot of things that have been said about 
us have been exaggerated. Things are go- 
ing very well between Duffy and me. I 
think that — well, suppose we just change 
the subject.” 

T 

Ahe interview over. Biggie swung 
around in his chair and looked out over 
the thickly wooded campus, brilliant 
with red and gold leaves fluttering down 
in the bright sunshine. He got up and 
walked away from his desk, scanning 
the pictures and plaques on the crowded 
walls. 

“As I told you at the beginning.” he 
said, "leave me out of all this. Put the 
emphasis on the intramural aspects of 
our athletic picture.” He stopped and 
looked up at four certificates framed 
side by side. "But here's something I 
might mention just in passing. These 
four citations here. All-America guard 
at Minnesota 1931. Unanimous choice. 
Christy Walsh's 25-year All-America 
covering the years 1924 to 1948. Coach 
of the Year 1952. National Football 
Hall of Fame 1959." Biggie took a deep 
breath. “Now, the point is,” he said, 
making an apologetic gesture with one 
hand, "the point is that no other man — 
living or dead — has all these citations.” 

The pilgrim rummaged through a lap- 
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Advertisement 



Will she streak 
down the slopes 
like Penny Pitou? 


“Europeans are born on skis— you haven’t a prayer 
of beating them!” That’s what they told Penny 
Pitou, a petite blond from New Hampshire, the day 
she arrived in the Alps. Undaunted, Penny went to 
work— and in a single season reached championship 
form, skiing with the best, and beating them on 
their own slopes. 

Not every youngster can be a Penny Pitou. In 
fact, very few even participate in organized sporting 
events, much less reach championship heights. But 
every young person— if only a spectator— can be as 
physically fit as the most talented athlete. 

Never before has physical fitness, particularly 
the fitness of our young people, been more important 


than it is today. President Kennedy has stated: 
“The strength of our democracy is no greater than 
the collective well-being of our people . . . The level 
of physical fitness of every American citizen must 
be our constant concern.” 

To support the President’s program, Equitable 
has prepared a special motion picture: “Youth Phys- 
ical Fitness— A Report to the Nation.” If you would 
like to borrow a print of this film for showing to 
interested community groups, contact your nearest 
Equitable office, or write to: James F. Oates, Jr., 
President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 19, N. Y. © 1962 


For an attractive 7% by 11 inch reproduction of this drawing, send your name and address 
and the words. Penny Pitou, to: Equitable, G.P.O. Box 1828, New York 19, N.Y. 


If You Want To 

STOP SMOKING 

Otto Graham Tells How! 



Otto Graham, famous football coach and non- 
smoker, says: " I know that Bantron will help 
anyone to stop or cut down smoking. Bantron 
is easy and pleasant to take. If you have tried 
to stop without success, I recommend you try 
it. Bantron has helped again and again.” 


Bantron is a safe, new product, developed 
at a great American university, that has 
helped thousands stop smoking. In a series 
of clinical tests, published in a leading Med- 
ical Journal*, scientists reported that 4 out 
of 5 men and women who wanted to quit 
smoking stopped within 5 days when they 
took Bantron. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and pleas- 
ant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a day, after 
meals, for four days. Then only 2 a day until 
all desire to smoke leaves you. 80% are 
"Free” in 5 to 10 days. 

Taken as directed, Bantron is perfectly 
safe. Bantron does not affect your taste, is 
not habit forming. It acts as a substitute 
for the nicotine in your system, and curbs 
your desire for tobacco. Now at drug stores 
without prescrip- 
tion. Price $1.25. 

Also available in 
Canada. 

Smoking Deterrent Tablets 
*Copies available to doctors on request. 
Write Campana Corporation, Batavia, III. 


Bantron 


XT ationwidc Improved Mail Service 
IN — “NIMS” means a more econom- 
ical and efficient postal operation with 
resultant savings of your tax dollars. 
NIMS means mail early in the day. 

Business Mail Foundation 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation II®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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BIGGIE MUNN continued 

ful of material he had accumulated. He 
found his Michigan Stale Football Facts 
Book and flipped through the pages to 
Biggie's biography. "Plus,” he said, 
looking from the Facts Book to Doro- 
thy to Biggie, “all sorts of other honors. 
Captain of Minnesota 1931. Unanimous 
choice for all-Big Ten. Winner of the 
Chicago Tribune's award as the Big Ten’s 
Most Valuable Player. Elected to Sports 
Illustrated’s first Silver Anniversary 
All-America in 1956.” 

"Dorothy,” began Biggie. 

“Furthermore,” the visitor rushed on, 
reading from the Facts Book, “between 
1950 and 1953, your football teams here 
at Michigan State ran up a 28-game win- 
ning streak. Your 1952 team was rated 
national champion. Your 1953 team beat 
UCLA in the Rose Bowl." 

Biggie turned to his secretary: “Doro- 
thy, am 1 right about being the only 
man — living or dead — who was awarded 
those four citations up there?” 

“Well,” said Dorothy, pondering, 
“did Bennie Oosterbaan of Michigan get 
all four?” 
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Biggie snapped his fingers. “Forgive 
me. You're perfectly right, Dorothy. But 
wait a minute here. I wouldn't forget 
Bennie unless there was some reason for 
it. I wouldn’t have said 1 was the only 
man — living or dead — unless there was 
some basis for the statement in fact. Give 
me a minute here." He paced the office, 
scanning the team photographs. 

The memories crowded in on him. 
“There’s the team,” he said, pointing, 
“that beat UCLA 28-20 in the Rose 
Bowl game of January I, 1954. There’s 
Billy Wells. He was something special. 
He had some problems when he came 
here and I sort of took a special interest 
in him. 1 won’t say I was like a father to 
him, that’s not the word, but maybe 
more like an uncle to whom he could 
turn for counsel. I got him to mix in 
more with his teammates and his class- 
mates. And, if you recall, he made that 
62-yard run for a touchdown in the Rose 
Bowl. What people don't know is that 
Billy ran by the bench after the play and 
pointed a finger at me and said, ‘That 
was for you. Biggie.’ ” 



inst your name 
ployed the ®ome. 



Biggie and Duffy meet in the lobby of Jenison 
Gym below a famous sign. 


Biggie walked along, examining the 
pictures. "There's ‘Little Dynamite’ 
George Guerre in 1947." 

"Say,” exclaimed the visitor, "1 met 
George when you and Duffy Daugherty 
and I were standing outside the Jack 
Tar Hotel in Lansing before the Rotary 
Club luncheon. I recall your saying that 
George played for you, and that al- 
though he weighed only 155 he had the 
legs of a 190-pounder. And then Duffy 
said, ‘Yes, George was small, but he 
was slow.’ ” 

"1 give George Guerre credit,” said 
Biggie solemnly, “for keeping me in 
coaching. Back in 1947 I was rather dis- 
couraged and just about ready to quit 
football entirely. Then a game came 
along and George Guerre broke a leg. 
Some time later he was speaking at a 
Quarterbacks luncheon in Flint. Some- 
body came up to him and said in a rather 
sarcastic way, ‘What kind of guy is this 
Biggie Munn anyway?’ Well, sir, George 
— still on crutches, if I remember cor- 
rectly — looked the fellow right in the 
eye and said, ‘Biggie Munn is the kind 
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ORIGINALITY! 
MFC CATALINA 



Kayser-Roth Product. 


BIGGIE MUNN continued 



LOOK AT SKINNY 

It's Mr. Skinny himself and he is fascinated by his own slim figure. 
The Album can devour all a man's essentials, currency, keys, credit 
cards, tickets in its many compartments, then slither into his pocket 
without divulging the slightest bulge of its presence. Spot the sleek 
Album wallet by its exclusive file card pass- 
case that provides credit cards with special 
colorful sections for easy reference. Album 
by Enger- Kress comes attired in many hand- 
some leathers priced from $5.00 to $25.00 



of a guy you’re glad to break a leg for.’ 
Well, I said to myself, if a coach can win 
this kind of respect from his players, I’m 
staying with this game.” 

Biggie walked back to the four framed 
citations. He studied them closely. Then, 
suddenly, he snapped his fingers. “Eve 
got it,” he cried, striding back to his 
desk. “Bennie Oosterbaan did get those 
same four citations. But here’s the dif- 
ference. Bennie chose to go into the Hall 
of Fame as a player. I chose to go in as 
a coach. That’s the difference. So my 
original statement still holds good. I’m 
the only man to hold these four citations 
exactly as they appear here. Do you fol- 
low me? The only man — living or dead!” 

Bi lgie soared his broad s ho u, ta 

and held his head high in honest pride. 
He had come a long, long way since his 
boyhood in Grow Township, Minn. 
When he was 8 years old, he had lost his 
father and had seen his mother go out 
to work to support the family. He him- 
self had worked for as long as he could 
remember. He had put in four hours a 
day at an outside job while attending 
the University of Minnesota; he received 
no athletic scholarship, no help of any 
kind from the alumni. Now, as his eyes 
swept around the big office, lingering 
here and there on a testimonial he es- 
pecially cherished, he could count his 
friends in the thousands. 

One of them recently expressed the 
way most of them feel. “Biggie Munn,” 
said George S. Alderton, soon-to-retire 
sports editor of the Lansing State Jour- 
nal, “is the greatest man I have ever 
met.” Not surprisingly for a man of his 
prominence in the world of sports, Big- 
gie also has a considerable number of 
articulate critics. One critic (and not, 
as some may suspect, Head Football 
Coach Duffy Daugherty) put it this way: 
“Biggie Munn is a man after his own 
heart.” 

In between these extremes of opinion 
stand a great many people who like and 
admire and get along with both Biggie 
Munn and Duffy Daugherty. They do 
not find it difficult. They find that all it 
takes (as Biggie says in his favorite max- 
im) is just a little extra effort. end 
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YOUR EXACT SLEEVE LENGTH IN MILLION MILE DACRON* & COTTON 

Now your sport shirts can fit as well as your dress shirts! 
McGregor brings the tailored look of exact sleeve lengths (32-36) to 
65% Dacron, 35% Cotton “Million Mile” shirts— tested to wash 
and wear around the world forty times. In misty Great Smokey 
tones that dress up your leisure. Collars in your most comfortable size 
(S, M, ML, L). Million Mile Fit $5.95 or Million Mile Vagabond Fit (plaid) $6.95 

*DuPont reg. TM 

SiraSESM 

Also boy-sized, boy-priced. Made in Canada, too. McGregor-Doniger Inc., New York 19, N. Y. 




R.D. 1, A NEW GLOVE by GATES-MILLS, Johnstown, New York 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL— RUSSIAN TEAMS, on a lour of 
the U.S.. split the first doubleheader in New York 
(.«■<• page 76). The hard-pressing Soviet men lost in 
the last minute to an AAU All-Star team. 70-66, 
while the women, led by 6-foot 2-inch Skaydrite 

tional champion Nashville Business College team 
59-57. The next doubleheader, in College Park. Md.. 
was a resounding repeat. The American men won 
85-60. and the U.S. girls lost again. 50-44. 


NBA: BOSTON picked up two wins but lost an im- 
portant 1 33-120 home contest to the recharged Los 
Angeles Lakers. The defeat slipped the Celtics into 
a nip-and-tuck struggle with a surprisingly strong 
Syracuse team for tne Eastern Division lead. The 
Nationals, paced by Hal Greer, played only once, 
to a 101-93 victory over still buoyant St. Louis. This, 
in turn, dumped the Hawks into a tussle with San 
Francisco for the Western Division lead. The War- 
riors split. beating Chicago 134—126, but losing 132 
108 to the Lakers, who this time held Wilt Chamber- 
lain to a lowly 38 points. After their unexpectedly 
dismal beginning, the Lakers are coming back up. 
with the Elgin Baylor- Jerry West combination start- 
ing to click. In four games (won 2, lost 2) Baylor 
scored 139 points for a 34.8- point average. Cincin- 
nati and New York follow the Eastern leaders in 
that order. In the West. Chicago and Detroit lag. the 
Pistons gaining a thimbleful of encouragement, 
however, by their first win, a close 116-114 one 
over the Royals. 


FOOTBALL— NFL: GREEN BAY marched on Phil- 
adelphia with a merciless offense and an iron de- 
fense ( see page JO) that held the Eagles scoreless. It 
was a thumping 49-0 ninth straight win for the 
Western Division leaders and the Eagles' seventh 
loss — they were soundly booed by home fans as the 
game became a 35-0 farce before the end of the half. 
Statistics: Fullback Jim Taylor led the assault with 
four touchdowns and increased his league-leading 
running total by 141 yards for a high of 934. Preci- 
sion passer Bart Starr completed 1 5 of 20 for a 274- 
yard gain. After Quarterback Eddie LeBaron went 
out in the first quarter with a leg injury, the Cowboys 
crumbled before New York's crushing attack (see 
page 22). The Giants rumbled on to a 4 1 - 1 0 victory 
to hold their lead over Washington in the Eastern 
Division and decisively blocked any Dallas cham- 
pionship hopes. A much-improved Washington de- 
fense tied down Cleveland, as the Redskins won 
17-9 in a tumultuous game marked by fumbles, 
penalties (Skins 91 yards. Cleveland 152) and inju- 
ries (most serious, Washington Halfback Claude 
Crabb with a brain concussion). Deadlocked with 
San Francisco at 17-17 in the first half. Detroit 
pushed on to a 38-24 victory after Dick Lane inter- 
cepted a pass. Four plays later. Fullback Nick Pietro- 
santc (see page 24) tumbled one yard for a TD. A 
revitalized Johnny Unitas whipped Baltimore to two 
touchdowns in their meeting with the punchless Los 
Angeles Rams before a bored crowd of 39.502 
Angelenos who came to watch the Rams take their 
eighth dreary defeat 14 2. Chicago's Roger Le- 
elerc kicked a deciding 10-yard field goal in the 
final seconds against Minnesota and beat the fum- 
bling Vikings 31-30. Helped by four intercepted 
passes plus Fullback John Henry Johnson, the 
league's next-to-best rusher, who averaged 5.5 yards 
per carry, Pittsburgh overlook St. Louis 26-17. 
AFL: LEAGUE LEADERS Boston and Denver 
clashed in Denver. The outcome: a 33-29 win for the 
Patriots, who made good use of four field goals 
from End Gino Cappellctti. With Quarterback 
Frank Tripucka having an off day, the Broncos also 
relied on field goals as Gene Mingo kicked three. 
As usual. Backs Wray Carlton and Cookie Gilchrist 
took charge for the Buffalo Bills, who needed nothing 
more for an easy 40-20 win over San Diego. The 
Chargers have now lost five. Houston stayed within 
striking distance of Boston in the Eastern Division 
standings with a 2S-20 victory over winless Oakland. 
Although the Titans struggled fitfully until the last 
quarter. Quarterback Len Dawson and Halfback 
Abner Hayes crashed their defense with scoring 
passes and runs. New York surrendered 52-31 to 
Dallas, who thus took the lead in the Western 
Division over Denver. 


golf— SAM SNEAD AND ARNOLD PALMER 
teamed to win the internationally prized Canada 
Cup for the U.S. on the sun-hardened Jockey Club 
course in Buenos Aires, the fifth U.S. win in 10 
years (see page 42). 

E. J. (DUTCH) HARRISON, jovial 52-year-old 
San Franciscan, went briefly barefoot while success- 
fully defending his national senior title in the Palm 
Desert, Calif, championships. Harrison plunged into 
the water to make a dripping 140-yard shot to the 
green in the first round, and went on to win, two 


strokesahead of Al Feldman. Harrison finished with 
a 278, 10 under par. 

JOHN BARNUM, 50. gray-haired teaching pro 
from Blythcfield. Mich, steadied his tournament 
nerves and shot a record 270 in the $17,500 Cajun 
Classic tourney in Lafayette, La. Barnum's victory, 
his first major one. included one course-record round 
of 63, during which he scored nine birdies. 


harness racing -STAND BY ($2.80), a bar- 
gain buy at $3,000 for Owner Don MacFarlane, won 
the S44^402 Bronx Filly Pace at Yonkers Raceway. 
She added S24.42 1 to her earnings, boosting a two- 
season total to S95.744. In winning, Driver Billy 
Haughton firmly fought off a challenging stretch 
drive by Cathy J. Hanover. 
hockey — DETROIT'S eight-game winning hinge 
ended with a 4 I defeat by Montreal. It was Goalie 
Terry Sawchuk who took the beating, although 
later he solidly backstopped the Wings against New 
York while Captain Alex Delvocchio shot two goals 
to help gain a 3-2 victory. Don Simmons, the able 
replacement for aging Goalie Johnny Bower (38). 
lifted Toronto into a 5-3 win over Chicago that hurl 
the Hawks’ chances for overtaking the Wings. The 
Leafs are tied with Montreal in third place in the 
NHL standings. Then come the Rangers, who lost 
three, and Boston with one loss and two tics. 


horse racing — CREWMAN ($10.60) sloshed 
through a sloppy mile and a sixteenth for a big upset 
win in the rich $273,530 Garden State Stakes for 2- 
year-olds (sec page 72). Jockey Willie Shoemaker 
urged George D. Widencr's colt into an early lead, 
and increased it to a six-length margin at the finish. 
The victory was Shoemaker's 301st. leaving him a 
scant five wins ahead of Apprentice Rider Ronnie 
Ferraro in the tight race to become the most win- 
ning jockey of the year. 

DEAD AHEAD ($16) impressively won the $57,- 
300 Roamer Handicap at Aqueduct. Although 
bunched behind the leaders at the start. Jockey 
Avelino Gomez calmly waited until he spotted a 
hole, shot Dead Ahead into it al the final turn, and 
beat Jaipur by a length. 

EVEN STEVENS effortlessly won the two-mile 
Melbourne Cup race in Melbourne, and thus be- 
came the seventh New Zealand entry to win the 
Australian classic in the last 10 years. Jockey Les 
Coles, an Australian who was forced to move to 
New Zealand for lack of mounts, returned to ride 
the winner home in 3:21 2/5. 

MATCH II ($14.20). a 4-year-old French colt, upset 
U. S. champions Kelso and Carry Back in the SI 25,- 
000 Washington. D.C. International (see page 75). 
HORSE show— NATIONAL HORSE SHOW con- 
cluded in New York with the U.S. Equestrian 
Team taking the elusive and evclusne Nations Cup 
(see page 71). Other finals: Maj. Piero d'lnzco won 
the individual title with 36 points; Kathy Kusner 
guided Unusual through a flawless jumpoff to win 
the open jumper title; and Cold Climate, Mrs. 
J. Deane Rucker's 7-year-old chestnut gelding 
from Grosse Pointe, Mich., clinched the conforma- 
tion hunter title for the third straight year. 
motor sports — ROGER PENSKE. fresh from 
two major triumphs in California, extended his vic- 
tory streak by winning the first Grand Prix of Puer- 
to Rico at Caguas. Penske. a 25-ycar-old Philadel- 
phia sales engineer, carefully cornered his Zerex 
Special through eight tight turns of the 1.7-mile 
course that twists around a hill covered with banana 
plants, to gain a three-lap win over Tim Mayer, 
another Pennsylvania racer, and California's ace. 
Dan Gurney. He averaged a prudent 76.5 mph for 
153 miles in the testing two-hour endurance run. 


mileposts— WON: MARV JENSON, lean West 
Jordan. Utah mink rancher and former boxing man- 
ager (of Gene Fullmer), after stepping into the po- 


DECIDED: ROD LAVER, the world's best ama- 
teur tennis player, to turn professional immediately 
after next month's Davis Cup, for a 2V4-year con- 
tract calling for $109,760. 

RESIGNED. BOB WATER FIELD, 41. stoically 
reserved coach of the last-place Los Angeles Rams, 
a team he brilliantly quarterbacked for seven years 
but was unable to help from the sidelines in three 
disastrous seasons. Defensive Line Coach Harland 
Svare, a former New York Giant linebacker and 
coach, was named to replace Watcrfield for the rest 
of the season. 


DIED: NEVILLE SELLWOOD, 39, renowned 
Australian jockey who had more than 1.600 wins 
including England's Epsom Derby last June, top 
rider for the Aga Khan Stables and leading jockey 
in France this season, when his mount stumbled 
anti fell on him during a race in Paris. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



HERB FITZGIBBON, ill 

6 feet 3 one of Ihc tallest 
of top collegiate tennis 
players, used his long 
stretch to advantage as 
he won the Eastern Col- 
lege Athletic Confer- 
ence tennis title by beat- 
ing a Princeton team- 
mate, Harold German, 
6-1, 6-3 in the finals at 
Princeton. 


GAIL CAULEY, I S- 

year-oid coed and Cal- 
ifornia women's shoot- 
ing champion, set a 
national junior record 
with a remarkable per- 
fect score of 1 .600 in the 
PacificStatesSmall Bore 
Rifle Championships in 
F.l Monte, Calif. She hit 
160 bull's-eyes from a 
prone position. 


GEORGE BOUTELL, 

18, a growing golfer 
who gulps milkshakes 
between rounds for en- 
ergy, finished a fine sea- 
son — Southwestern ti- 
tlist and low amateur in 
two PGA events — by 
beating an experienced 
field in Scottsdale for 
the Ari7.ona amateur 
title. 


CAROL ALTMANN, 

18, of Marrison, N.Y. 
rode to a double jun- 
ior triumph in the Na- 
tional Horse Show in 
New York. She won the 
AHSA hunterseat med- 
al class and took the 
coveted junior prize, the 
Maclay Trophy, for the 
Equitation-Hunter Scat 
Championship. 


LINDLEY JOHNSON 
JR., a 77-year-old Phil- 
adelphia stockbroker 
who has been rowing a 
single scull along the 
Schuylkill River for the 
past 50 years and who 
still races in doubles 
and fours, just passed a 
watery milepost by log- 
ging his 30,000th row- 
ing mile. 


ODELL LEWIS, 27, a 

Sarasota, Fla. boat me- 
chanic competing in t he 
26-mile Cortez-to-Si. 
Petersburg powerboat 
race, carefully coasted 
his craft through some 
frightening eight-foot 
swells along the squall- 
roughened Guifof Mex- 
ico course to beat 40 
other starters. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


LOGIC 

Sirs: 

Every year we have the comparative-score 
oddities, such as A beats B, B beats C, C 
beats D, and D beats A. The following 
warped logic is a little different, but the 
highly doubtful conclusion may make Big 
Ten fans feci good. The following scores are 
all from the first seven weeks of play 1962: 
Illinois 14, Purdue 10 
Purdue 26, Iowa 3 
Iowa 28, Oregon State 8 
Oregon State 51, West Virginia 22 
West Virginia 15— Pittsburgh 8 
Pittsburgh 8, UCLA 6 
UCLA 9, Ohio State 7 
Ohio Stale 14, Wisconsin 7 
Wisconsin 17, Notre Dame 8 
Notre Dame 13, Oklahoma 7 
Oklahoma 1 3, Kansas 7 
Kansas 29, Iowa State 8 
Iowa State 57, Colorado 19 

It is now perfectly clear (7) that Illinois, 
which last year lost all of its games and fin- 
ished last in the Big Ten, should beat Colo- 
rado, last year’s Big Eight champion, by 
1 74 points this year. Any questions? 

Larry Asman 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Sirs: 

Big Ten versus California football has 
been a hot subject for some time now. Vir- 
tually everyone with an opinion, except a 
few western provincials, will tell you that 
over the years the Big Ten has made mince- 
meat of California football, and only occa- 
sionally has a Golden State team been lucky 
enough to meet a weaker Big Ten group. 

Why hasn't anyone referred to the record 
book to find out the real story ? 

Except for one game the "modern’' rival- 
ry began back in 1930. California teams 
have played present and former Big Ten 
schools 101 times. Including the Rose Bowl 
the Big Ten has won 50 of these games, 
California schools have beaten the Big Ten 
44 times, and seven games have ended in 
a tie. This is hardly a recipe for mincemeat. 
There is no doubt the Big Ten was far 
stronger from 1955 through 1961, especially 
when the California schools were reeling 
with penalties, but the pendulum has been 
on the other side and will be again. 

Stan Boss 

Arcadia, Calif. 

TEXANS AND COWBOYS 

Sirs: 

After reading the article on the Dallas 
Cowboys by Tex Maule, I would like to ask 


a question: How can a team with a cur- 
rent record of three wins, three losses and 
one tie, in fourth place behind the Redskins 
and Giants and Browns, be considered a 
serious title contender? Could the real rea- 
son for the article be to divert attention 
away from the competing Dallas Texans, 
who are currently leading the AFL and out- 
drawing the Cowboys at the Cotton Bowl 
by a considerable amount? 

Ever since the inception of the AFL in 
1 960, Maule has demonstrated a marked dis- 
dain for it and at every turn has jumped on 
the NFL bandwagon. This article is but an- 
other example. 

James Gaetano 

Schenectady, N.Y. 

INVENTORY 

Sirs: 

We are charter members of the SI club, 
and enthusiastic ones. After enjoying Mr. 
Boyle’s article, we undertook an inventory 
of our own and the results are amazing. Since 
we are a schoolteacher's family, we are not 
one of those "affluent metropolitan house- 
holds"! This is the result of two children and 
26 years: 3 complete sets of golf clubs and 
carts, assortment of golf balls. 6 fishing rods 
and reels, 2 tackle boxes, 2 baseball bats, 

1 glove, 1 mitt, 1 baseball, 1 football, 1 bas- 
ketball, 1 basket and backboard, 1 softball, 

2 hockey sticks and puck, 2 sets shin guards, 
4 boxing gloves, I badminton set, I horse- 
shoes set, 6 pairs of skates (figure and 
hockey), 2 pairs of snowshocs, 2 sleds, 4 sets 
ski equipment, car ski rack, ping-pong table 
and equipment, 2 bicycles, 3 rifles, 2 shot- 
guns, 3 tennis rackets, I water skiing equip- 
ment, complete camping outfit: tent, tarp, 
4 sleeping bags, etc., etc. 

All this presupposes the proper boots, 
shoes, gloves, jackets, hats and underwear. 

N. C. Perkins 

Bangor, Me. 

THE MAIN EVENT 

Sirs: 

It's almost impossible to compliment the 
Rev. Richard A. McCormick, S.J., without 
tossing a similar bouquet at Sports Illus- 
trated (/.v Professional Boxing Immoral ?, 
Nov. 5). I can’t recall having ever read such 
a scholarly dissertation on this controver- 
sial subject, nor one by such an eminent 
professor. Father McCormick has saturated 
his discussion with "heavy" and, to the lay- 
man, often laborious theological terminol- 
ogy — a natural course for a theologian to 
take— but he approaches the question as 
systematically as one would approach any 


theological “abstraction." Sports Illus- 
trated deserves much credit for not hold- 
ing him to the "10-minute sermon" limit. 

There are moments, however, when Fa- 
ther McCormick allows his topic to stray 
out of focus, I think. He uses the term “in- 
stinct" a bit too loosely in discussing the 
fighter's own moral outlook. A prominent 
psychologist (McDougall) once listed 13 
basic instincts, including aggression. In gen- 
eral. most of these 13 so-called instincts 
have been refuted. There are few tri e in- 
stincts. Aggressiveness is probably closer to 
a conditioned reaction. To say that the pri- 
mary aim of boxing is to inflict physical 
damage is questionable. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that a fighter intends to inflict dam- 
age at all, but rather strives to win. Many 
fighters pray for the safety of themselves 
and of their opponents prior to each bout. 
He hopes for a way to render his opponent 
only temporarily helpless , never to inflict 
permanent injury. We know of football 
coaches who delight in outlasting the oppo- 
sition through unnecessary piling-on, rather 
than strategy; but such a coach does not re- 
flect the feelings of the majority who seek 
the winning score. The fighter who seeks to 
permanently injure is almost unknown. 

It seems to me that the main argument 
must center around just how much "dehu- 
manizing" results from damage inflicted by 
blows to the head. If any person is handi- 
capped to the point of being even slightly 
less than completely human, is not this 
enough to justify the abolition of my favor- 
ite sport? Maybe any sport that "dehuman- 
izes" should be declared immoral. Or per- 
haps the sport should be restricted to highly 
skilled boxers (like Harold Johnson and Ed- 
die Machen) who make boxing more of the 
manly art of self-defense. 

Ironically, in stark contrast to Father Mc- 
Cormick’s skilled and intellectual approach, 
your 19th Hole carries an emotional out- 
burst from a reader who blames his Golden 
Gloves participation for a "temper that fre- 
quently gets out of control." I, for one, pre- 
fer more thoughtful arguments like Father 
McCormick's. (I'm an Episcopal priest.) 

Father Lewis P. Bohler Jr. 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

Father McCormick dealt with the prob- 
lem of professional boxing on a thoughtful 
and intellectual level. His argument against 
boxing, as immoral, is superb. Hooray for 
Father McCormick! 

Henry Crellin Jr. 

Monterey, Calif. 
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Sirs: 

If this is typical of the theological discus- 
sion on boxing, it is no surprise a great deal 
of confusion exists. Rather than attempting 
to judge boxing as a whole, the subject 
has been separated into various elements: 
amateur vs. professional, skilled contests 
vs. slugfests, championships vs. tanktown 
matches, and even blows to the head vs. 
body blows. Other aspects are also con- 
sidered, such as the effects of boxing on the 
character and financial status of the con- 
testant and the brutality of a fight crowd. 

In doing this, the theologian may pass 
moral judgment on certain fights, or certain 
rounds, or even certain blows. He, however, 
is no closer to a moral judgment of boxing 
as he has merely removed individual parts 
from the context in order to be able to judge 
them by previously accepted moral stand- 
ards. Any immorality he finds is not so be- 
cause it is a part of boxing, but because it 
is immoral in itself. 

Were the theologian to view boxing di- 
vorced from its effects, both good and bad, 
I believe he would find the act itself com- 
pletely moral and justifiable as a sport. 
While disabling an opponent is usually the 
direct intention of a boxer, this disablement 
is not intended to be, and in the great ma- 
jority of cases is not, either harmful or per- 
manent. Also personal hatred for an op- 
ponent is practically nonexistent among 
boxers. 

Finally, the claim that boxing fosters 
brutality in its participants should be chal- 
lenged strongly. The opposite effect is more 
generally the case. 

Dick Windishor 

Los Angeles 


Sirs: 

If professional boxing today is immoral 
due to its explicit purpose (injury ) and usual 
influence on moral values (fostering of 
brutish instincts), this immorality could very 
well apply to amateur boxing as well as pro- 
fessional. It is the individual boxer, amateur 
or professional, who displays in the ring 
those personal qualities upon which the- 
ologians pass judgment. 

Here is what I think must be done if pro- 
fessional boxing is to bring forth the creative 
qualities that ennoble rather than degrade 
man: 

1 ) Strict supers ision of all aspects of box- 
ing isanecessity. Besides insuring the boxer's 
physical well-being in the ring with proper 
rules, the government or some trustworthy 
agency should insure his well-being out of 
the ring and in the community by keeping 
him free from underworld influences. 

2) Research could be done on boxing 
equipment which, along with careful super- 
vision by the referee, would protect the 
fighter from the more serious head injuries, 
while allowing for an exciting match de- 
manding of skill and endurance. 

3) Finally, the true spirit of sportsmanship 
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Two great gifts from the Indians. 

How. 

The Indians wrapped tobacco in its own leaf and invented pleasure. 
The cigar is their gift to man. 

(And for 24 dollars more, they threw in Manhattan.) 

When Columbus discovered America, he discovered 
a new world of pleasure. 

And now the man who enjoys cigars enjoys life. 

...thanks to the Indian-givers. 


19TH HOLE continued 

must be instilled in both the participants and 
the spectators. This is being done by Father 
McCormick and other theologians as they 
seek to make the values of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition the foundation of all re- 
lationships of man to man and man to God. 

Ken Erickson 

Oxford, Ohio 
Sirs: 

I agree with your opinion ("A Matter of 
Opinion,” Scorecard, Nov. 5) that boxing 
should be continued, but L think that boxing 
should be turned over to some kind of gov- 
ernment committee to run it. In that way 
there would be fewer scandals and it would 
remove most of the criminals that dominate 
the sport. 

At the moment boxing is an extremely un- 
interesting sport. With the right people run- 
ning it, it could once again gain national 
interest. 

Daniel A. Metraux 

New York City 
Sirs: 

You conclude your own statement on 
the morality of boxing by saying, “Many a 
fighter will tell you how much good, not 
evil, it did him.” 

I feel Father McCormick could easily 
answer this by showing you your confusion 
of terms. The good which you speak of above 
is the good that derives to the individual, 
but not necessarily to his sport as a whole. 
What the fighter is expressing is only self- 
evident: that we act for a good, whether it 
is an apparent or true one. Surely the 
fighter will not engage in boxing because of 
the evil that will befall him, but rather be- 
cause of the good (subjective) he sees in it 
and will experience from it. 

Thus the question is still unanswered. 

W. Cagney 

Washington 

Sirs: 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with 
Father McCormick’s views on the moral 
implications of professional boxing as it is 
today. Sports Illustrated is to be com- 
plimented for printing them in its columns. 

Leo LeBouthillier 

Rochester, N.H. 

Sirs: 

Regarding the letter written by Mr. Carl 
Schmidt (19th Hole, Nov. 5) in which he 
blames his quick temper on his having 
taken boxing while in high school, certainly 
he can go a step further and blame boxing 
for his catching cold during the winter, 
sleeplessness when he stays up late and all 
those things that boxing definitely is a direct 
cause of. 

Walter Seaha 

Orono, Me. 
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A Brewer’s Good 
Old Mountain 
Brew: Big Bromley 


Fred Pabst Jr. turned his back on beer 

and cheese and Wisconsin society 

to make a business out of recreational skiing 

by ARTHUR ZICH 


F red Pabst Jr. is a pale, mountainous, cantankerous 
fellow with a white mustache and a habit of massag- 
ing his bald head with his fingertips when he talks, which 
he does most of the time. He is, in all likelihood, the only 
man who ever built, owned and operated 17 different ski 
areas, with all of them going broke at the same time. He is 
certainly the only man who ever washed his hands of a fam- 
ily fortune in beer to do so. For the last 20 years he has 
owned and operated a large, obstinate mountain named 
Big Bromley in southern Vermont. But his obsession with 
skiing goes back further than that. 

For most of his 63 years Pabst has been looking at, 
climbing up and sliding down mountains on planks— from 
Alaska, Washington, Oregon, California and Colorado to 
Norway, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Vermont. 

Pabst is for skiing what Dr. Spock is for babies, but his 
prose style is more robust — it is profane and, often, waspish. 
He came to skiing by way of Oconomowoc, Wis., a region 
known for beer, Belgian horsesandHolsteins, all of which the 
Pabst family produced in abundance. They also produced 
children. “Sister was first,” says Pabst. “Then mother and 
father got to chewing on bicarbonate of soda and had six 
boys in a row, all of us over six feet, which was pretty 
good because we lived on a farm. On the edge of the lake, 
right? I had everything you do in the country. Had a string of 


300 traps and a couple of beagles. Rabbit hunting. More 
riding britches in the family than beer. Fourteen thousand 
chickens. Fourteen hundred acres. Corn, alfalfa, grain. 
Shropshire sheep, Berkshire hogs, Hackneys. Three, four 
years old, 1 was skiing in toe-straps, competing with the 
chauffeur’s kid. The coachman would drive a sleigh into 
town for groceries; we’d hitch on a rope and hang on. They 
finally called it skijoring. Age 12, 1 was jumping off bumps, 
landing flat, almost breaking my arches and my pants 
rattling like a Gatling gun. No downhill then, right?” 

By age 18 he had built his first ski jump, at Nashotah, 
Wis., and had begun Marine aviation training. (“I hate the 
government, with their give us 52%, but by God, I’m for 
my country and my flag, right?”) His training was cut short 
by the Armistice, and so were the Pabst fortunes; in Octo- 
ber 1919 Prohibition came into being. The brewery went to 
near beer, and the farm went to dairy production in a big 
way. Pabst went to the University of Wisconsin, where he 
organized the first midwestern intercollegiate ski team, the 
Badger Ski Club. He took them east to Lake Placid and won 
the Marshal Foch jumping trophy. “Didn’t have snow- 
making machines in those days,” he says. “There wasn’t 
enough snow on the big jump; we had to use the small one. 
Then the Easterners wouldn't give us the trophy. That’s 
the trouble with the Easterners: the East is all there is to the 

continued 
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in your day the 
SNOW THROW way 
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Product of MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, LaGrange, Indiana 


REO’s Snow Throws take 
the work out of winter 

There’s a rugged Snow Throw built for 
every snow removal job. Shown is the 
20" self-propelled model with new 
reverse gear. It cleans a 20-in. path 
100 feet long in just 60 seconds 
and pitches the snow wherever 
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17" self-propelled model. 
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Big Bromley conn, wed 

country. Here's a Bostonian, knows ev- 
ery bottle of gin in Europe, but he 
doesn’t know the United States west of 
Worcester. I’m still a Midwesterner. I 
wasn't accepted here in Vermont. Gotta 
be third generation, here, and 12 kids 
won’t do it. So I gave up after I had 
three, right?" 

Pabst finished up at Wisconsin, spent a 
yea r a t Ha rva rd Bus i ness School and wen t 
back to Wisconsin to set up a statistical 
department in the brewery, and whet the 
edge of a surprisingly keen, analytical 
mind. "Plotted a curve on everything 
from coal and oil costs to number of trips 
a beer case took in and out of the plant," 
he says. "Got so I was saving fifty-a- 
hundred thousand bucks every time I 
picked up a pencil. Gee, that was fun, 
right? Helped out later on, too. You 
never get rich in the ski business." 

Pabst, rich or not, was Milwaukee so- 
ciety, and the strictures of that society 
were becoming oppressive. In 1926 he 
packed off to Norway on the pretext of 
learning to ski-jump. 

Pabst was a big man, an outdoors- 
man, and the confines of an office were 
too much. Finally, seven years later in 
1933, he left the company completely, 
went back to Europe, and got an idea. 
"Why not build my own ski area, right?" 
he says, "Hell, lots of reasons why not, 
but nobody knew them at the time." He 
packed up again, this time to Alaska, 
then down through the Rockies, and 
along the West Coast. He was looking, 
but what he found was a problem he 
wishes he had today. "Too much snow,” 
Pabst says now. "Didn't have the equip- 
ment to move it; the stuff hadn't been 
invented yet.” 

Pabst swung east, through the Lau- 
rentians. "The most difficult task," he 
says, "was deciding where to look.” An 
area, if it was to succeed, had to be near 
a population center, and it had to be 
accessible by rail. Mountain roads, in 
those days in the '30s, were either next 
to impassable or nonexistent. An area 
had to have snow, and there had to be 
accommodations for skiers near by. Ho- 
tels and inns throughout the Northeast 
were plentiful enough, for the area had 
always been filled with summer tourists. 
But skiing was entirely new, untested, 
and unheated hotels closed up at the 
first autumn frost. "It’s easy enough to 
criticize my choice of areas now," Pabst 
says. "But when you’re 15 years ahead 
of skiing, that’s another story." At St. 
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CAN YOU SEE A DIFFERENCE? 


Sauveur, Que. Pabst found what he was 
looking for. 

"It was as good as any place else,” he 
says. "The railroad came in and Henri, 
the sleigh driver, took you to your hotel, 
half an hour away. It was very much 
like Europe, where they heated hotels. 
It was close to Montreal and it got 
snow.” Pabst founded Ski Tows, Ltd. 
An 1,800-foot rope tow able to handle 
50 skiers at 14 miles an hour was built 
on Hill 70. "Had to design it myself,” 
Pabst claims. "It was the first decent 
rope tow in the bloody Western Hemi- 
sphere, but the hill was only 400 feet 
in vertical descent. Nowadays, people 
wouldn’t bother with a hill that size, 
but even then, it made money. The Cana- 
dians were ahead of us, taking up skiing.” 

Three more tows went in and from 
his four Canadian hills, Pabst looked 
south into New England. He founded 
Ski Tows, Inc. He laid out maps and 
charted the distance from Boston and 
New York to every area he examined. 
And he examined them all. "I’d go into 
a town and try to find cooperation, only 
usually there was very little,” he said. "I 
was selling something people didn’t un- 
derstand. The hard-back Yankees didn’t 
trust me, a Midwesterner, either. So 
maybe I could get some trucks, or get 
them to do some bulldozing, or maybe 
I’d have to do the whole shi boodle 
myself, right?” 

The tools at his disposal, however, 
were primitive by today’s standards. 
There were no helicopters to lift towers 
into position; no four-wheel drive trucks 
to haul great loads into rugged, un- 
broken land; no Sno-Cats to pack the 
slopes, or move men and supplies across 
the surface. 

One-man gang 

Pabst cleared his own timber, blasted 
his own rocks out, did his own surveying 
and profiling, his own trucking, hauling, 
bulldozing, gully-filling and even de- 
signed his own lifts. One year from 
Pabst’s first look south, Intervale and 
Plymouth, N.H. boasted 1,800-foot J 
bars. A 2,500-foot J went in at Mt. 
Aeolus, Vt. and Lake Placid, N.Y. Back 
in Wisconsin, Pabst erected still another 
2,400-foot J bar at Wausau. "It was 
hard work, building a place to ski in 
those days,” Pabst says. “At Intervale 
I went out with a chain saw, cut 110 
cords of wood myself; at Plymouth I 
blasted the face off the hill with a little 
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These look-alike cameras both take great 
home movies — pictures that can't be 
matched for color and sharpness. Yet there’s 
a $40 difference between them. 
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gas-driven jackhammer. Today the big 
equipment’s available; a million-dollar 
installation can go up in a year. Look 
at them all: more areas than fleas on a 
dog’s back, right?” 

Ski Tows, Inc., however, forged ahead. 
By 1937 five more Pabst lifts had gone 
up in Vermont, including a rope tow at 
a town named Stowe. Two more went 
up in New York State; two in Michigan 
— one of them, Iron Mountain — and still 
another in Minnesota. 

Then Pabst got busy creating the ski- 
ers to use them. He stumped, lectured 
and cajoled people from Milwaukee to 
Maine to come out and ski. “Come ski 
for yourself,” he quips, grins loudly and 
massages his scalp. His ski trains, com- 
plete with restaurant car, bar car, danc- 
ing car with live orchestra and tap danc- 
ers, left Chicago each weekend for the 
six-hour trip to Wausau and Iron Moun- 
tain. Still more trains were leaving Bos- 
ton and New York, pulling into depots 
at Manchester, Vt., Ticonderoga, N.Y., 
Plymouth and Intervale, N.H. The Otto 
Schniebs American ski school, teaching 
Swiss technique, had an instructor at each 
of Pabst’s areas demonstrating counter- 
rotation and the uphill stem. And very 
quietly, within three years, it all melted 
away like the spring thaw. “There just 
weren’t enough skiers,” Pabst says. “And 
the hills I’d built were strung out too 
far apart to supervise properly. I decided 
to concentrate on one place.” 

From head to tows 

He got out his maps again, did some 
fast calculations and put his finger on a 
hump named Bromley Mountain near 
the Vermont village of Peru. He already 
had a rope tow on Little Bromley, across 
a cow path that would later be paved 
and named Route 1 1 ; he also had a J 
bar on a leased tract called Bromley’s 
West Meadow, but to expand the way he 
wanted Pabst had to own the 165 acres 
between the cow path and the top of the 
mountain. “Local farmer owned the 
land and didn't want to sell,” Pabst 
says. “He and his wife were born in Peru, 
next to the mountain, lived in Peru and 
were going to die in Peru, dammit.” 
Pabst found him another tract in Peru 
and swapped Walker even. 

He didn’t waste any time. He moved 
into Chanticleer, the 18th-century farm 
house at the foot of the mountain, added 
rooms upstairs for skiers and put in a 
vegetable garden to feed them. One of 
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does 


it cost 



to be 

pampered 

like 

this? 


Few resorts boast as many ^ 
activities for their guests 
right on the premises: 

Golf on two courses (Sam Snead 
is pro), tennis, two pools, Cabana 
Club with mile-long ocean . 
beach, skeet, archery, and ’ 


high-goal polo, sparkling 
entertainment every 
night. Befitting its gilt 
and crystal splendor, haute 
cuisine and impeccable 
service are hallmarks 
tL of Boca. 


How much 

, - does it cost to 

i be pampered like this ? 
As little as $20 
per person, 
double occupancy, 
full American Plan 
with three gourmet 
meals (slightly 
higher in February 
and March). See 
your Travel Agent 
or write for special 
Thanksgiving and A i 
Christmas rates 
to R.S. Leggett, JL. 
Executive r 

Manager. I 
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the skiers was a slim, blonde beauty 
named Sally Litchfield from Auburn, 
Me. by way of Bennington College near 
by. Her brother was a member of the 
1940 U.S. Olympic ski team (the Games 
were not held that year); her father 
owned the first pair of skis in Auburn; 
she herself would rather have raced 
than read John Dewey and Pabst found 
himself following her around the moun- 
tain. He offered her a job running the 
Bromley booking service and, he says, 
“1 kept selling her on the idea that I was 
43 and she was 21, and the thing was 
ridiculous, but she had other ideas. She's 
stubborn; English — with a good Irish 
jaw, and that settled that.” 

Married, Pabst went back to moun- 
tain building. More than a thousand 
cedars went in as a windbreak on West 
Meadow; with a transit and plumb bob, 
Pabst took his own profile of the moun- 
tain. He dismantled his J bars at Mt. 
Aeolus in East Dorset, Vt. and at Lake 
George, trucked them to Bromley and 
put them end to end to reach the sum- 
mit. The J bar at Plymouth came down 
and went up again on the east side. 
Later, the rope tow came off Little Brom- 
ley, and in its place went the J bar from 
Wausau. The old Walker barn, next 
door to the Chanticleer, was converted 
into a restaurant and plush, leather- 
cushioned lounge. Opening date was set 
for New Year's Day, 1943, and on New 
Year's Eve the restaurant burned to the 
ground. "We came up the next morn- 
ing,” Sally reflects, “and the coal in the 
basement was still smoldering. All the 
preserved vegetables had exploded. The 
fire department was eight miles away.” 

Pabst moved out of Chanticleer; the 
bathroom became a public rest room; 
his tiny living and dining rooms were 
converted into a one-cook restaurant 
which, that winter, fed 1,500 skiers. A 
year later a wing was built on the house, 
providing them with a seating capacity 
of 250. By 1946, when the restaurant was 
rebuilt and named the Wild Boar (after 
its owner, one employee claims), traffic 
was so badly congested that skiers wait- 
ing to eat would get in the wrong line 
and end up in the rest rooms. Today, the 
Wild Boar seats almost 1,200 skiers, 
with three cafeterias on two levels. 

Up until 1 947 Bromley was considered 
an area for experts and good intermedi- 
ates; there were no novice trails. The 
relatively light snowfall in southern Ver- 
mont harshly limited the length of their 
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MOST EVERYONE IN JACK DANIEL’S 
HOLLOW has sense enough to get out of the 
rain, but even that doesn’t cause much hurry. 

We still make our whiskey the slow, old- 
fashioned Tennessee way. And that calls for 
Charcoal Mellowing every drop down 
through 10 feet of rick-burned, hard maple 
charcoal ... a leisurely trip that takes twice 
as long as all the other whiskey-making 
steps put together. So you see, all the time 
and patience we put into Jack Daniel’s 
sippin’ whiskey has kept us out of the 
habit of hurrying. 

©1962, Jock Doniel Distillery, lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 




RELAX IN SUN-TAN WARMTH. ..SOUTHWEST OF WINTER ! 


From complete relaxation to a galaxy of exciting things to do and sec, 
whatever you choose, you can depend on clear, dry days 
of sun-tan warmth . . . evenings of star-bright brilliance. So, take a 
“tension-break” Southwest of winter and worry, in this colorful 

desert-mountain wonderland where a delightfully different holiday 
awaits you. Accommodations from modest to superb. 
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Big Bromley continued 

season. Sitting with Pabst in Chanticleer 
one evening, Hannes Schneider, the late 
Austrian ski great, predicted: ‘‘The first 
area In the East to make its hills smooth 
so they can be skied on light snowfall 
will have it." 

What Schneider had said made sense, 
and Pabst went ahead. He waited for the 
driest months, late summer, and took a 
good look at the shrubs growing on his 
mountain: the green turned yellow near 
the ground: the soil needed fertilizer; 
the mountain needed grass. On a novice 
slope named Lord’s Prayer he planted a 
catch crop of oats and winter rye, red 
top and timothy, and a year later the 
slope lay smooth as a golf green under a 
scant four inches of snow — and people 
were actually skiing on it. Each year, 
then, for the next five years, one more 
trail received the same treatment, and 
today Pabst can boast, “We’re the only 
mountain in the East you can ski on four 
inches of packed snow.” 

The mountain grows 

Whatever they did, on the mountain 
or below it, there was an interrelation- 
ship. Improved trails brought more 
skiers. The more skiers, the more food, 
and the more people to serve the food, 
were needed. And then still more facili- 
ties were needed for the added employ- 
ees. Bromley is still growing: Pabst is 
still complaining and Sally is still pa- 
tient. The chair lift is in, a result of in- 
corporation In 1954 and stock sales four 
years later. A new parking area is going 
In across Route 11. Glade and Spring, 
two new trails, were added on the west 
side of the mountain, an S curve was 
cut from Blue Ribbon and Pushover 
was pushed wider and more level. An 
annoying -gully has been eliminated at 
the mountain top. In all, Bromley will 
use up close to 5160,000 this year alone. 

Pabst, sitting in his pine-paneled press 
room, looking out on the workmen mov- 
ing earth across the lower part of Lord’s 
Prayer teaching slope, recalls a day many 
years ago, when his parents visited the 
mountain. “Frederick!” his mother said, 
watching flushed skiers sweep down the 
broad hills and flash to a stop, laughing, 
breathing steam. “I think it’s wonderful! 
You’re rebuilding the health of the na- 
tion!” “That may be,” said his father, 
who could never understand the invest- 
ment of money in something as change- 
able as the weather. “But let’s make 
it pay.” end 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY TO GIVE IS STILL THE BEST 


Hardly a gift shows true friendship like the true old-style Kentucky 
Bourbon. This season, Early Times comes wrapped in gleaming foil 
with authentic 1 8 th century tavern signs, courtly bow, slip-off 
brand name sleeve. All it needs for giving is your own good taste. 


EarlyTimes 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF • EARLYTIMES 
DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY. © ETOC 1962 




Deadeye — This Pedwin is fast becoming 

a classic in its own right. Little wonder! The low-riding front 
seam is handsewn (like higher priced styfes) to give this shoe 
a clean, lean look, plus a new kind of foot-hugging fit. Bag 
this handsome trophy for your wardrobe — soon. 


^ AQQ Other styles, 9.99 to 12.99. Pedwin Jrs. for boys 
8.99 and 9.99. All higher Denver West and Canada 


pedwin 

young ideas in shoes 






